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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol, XXXIV. {Whete 


}weents. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DEC. 17 , 1891. 


Qur Ebvucarionat Pustications 


Include some of the best and most popular text-books in 
wide use in schools of all sections. 

We have Maury’s Geographies—the two-book course 
and the Physical—all kept in touch with present geo- 
graphical and scientific facts. 

We have Holmes’ New Readers, Davis’ New Reading 
Books, Lippincott’s Popular Readers—each series with its 
individual attractions and peculiar merits. 

We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, Algebras and 
Geometry, and Sanford’s Arithmetics and Algebra—both 
widely known series. 

We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin books, the 
handy, trusty Clarendon Dictionary, Knoflach’s German 
and Spanish books, etc., etc., etc. 


Correspondence invited. Favorable terms for introduc- 
tion and supply. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ai 66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 


F. M. AMBROSE, Manager N. E. Dept. 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 


Porter & ((oates’ Educational Series, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practi 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, cal Copy Books, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scuil’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference ¥o 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATHS, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
6 East Madison St., Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1897. 


RENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Sacre? Prof. George A. Osborne. 
. GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, by Prof. F. E. Woodrvff. 
A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, by Dr, John N. Tilden. 
BUDIMENTARY ETHICS, by Dr. Geo M. Steele. 
ALGEBRA TABLETS, by Prof Frederick Anderegg. 
BEALTH LES*ONS FOR BEGINNERS by Supt. O. M. Brands. 
OUTLINES OF RHETORIC, by Prof. J. H. Gilmoer. 
SCOTT’S MARMION, by Mary Harriott Norris. 
MACAULAW’S EARL OF CHATHAM, by W. W. Curtis, A.M. 
JOHNSON’S HISTORY @OF BRASSELAS, by Dr. Fred. N. Scott. 
SIX PLACE LOG TABLES, by Prof. Webster Wells. 
NUMBER SYSTEM OF ALGEBRA, by Dr. H. B. Fine. 
ENGLISH. VERSIFICATION, by Rev. James C. Parsons. 
FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, by Southworth and Goddard. 
ATLAS ANTIQUUS (Kiepert’s Maps) 7 Dr. Henirich Kiepert. 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO OMETRY, by Prof. E. Miller. 
COLLEGE PROSE COMPOSITION (Part II.), by Walter Miller, AM. 


TARY, W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


A Timely Suggestion from Charles E. Merrill & Co. 


( ) aK YOU POSSIBLY PAY YOUR FRIEND A GREATER COMPLIMENT, OR 
MAKE A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT THAN BY GIVING A SET OF THE 
NEW BRANTWOOD EDITION or RUSA/N—THE ONLY EDITION PUBLISHED 

IN THIS COUNTRY WITH HIS CONSENT, AND FROM THE SALE OF WHICH 

HE DERIVES A PROFIT? EACH VOLUME OF HIS PROSE WORKS CONTAINS A 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION WRITTEN BY PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON OF 

HARVARD COLLEGE, WHILE THE TWO VOLUMES OF POEMS, NOW FOR THE 

FIRST TIME PUBLISHED, ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, ARE CARE- 

FULLY EDITED, WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES, BY HIS SECRE- 

THE PRICE OF THE UNILLUSTRATED 

VOLUMES IS $150 EACH, AND OF THE VOLUMES WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS, $2.75 EACH. A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED FREE TO ANY 


ADDRESS, BY THE PUBLISHERS: CHARLES E, MERRILL A CO.,, 52 AND 54 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, |taraverre PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 
hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. 


nials to its merits as a text-book. Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 


Correspondence solicited. 


TEIOMPSON, BROWN CO. Publishers, Boston. 


NE DAY just after the editor of a great 
daily paper had mislaid his Dixon “Amer- 


PENCIL VS. PEN AND INK-POT. 


man of the time of Tren-Hwane the Celestial. 
How many million lifetime-units of muscular 


No wonder Martin Luther hurled his inkpot 
at the Devil. That utensil fairly belongs to 
sheol.” 


ican Graphite” and been obliged to use a 
pen again, he sat down and wrote as follows : 
— “The form of the stylus or steel pen 
changes, and the pigment and its vehicle vary, 
but this otherwise enlightened and lucky gene- 
ration is as much the slave and the victim of 
the inkpot, with its nasty contents, as was the 
medizeval monk, the Roman, or the Greek, the 
Egyptian under the First Dynasty, or the China- 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 


and nervous energy have been expended unnec. 
essarily in the mere act of stretching the hand 
over to the inkstand to dip the pen in this black 
liquid felic of primeval barbarism ? How many 
precious souls have been sent to perdition in 
consequence of the emotional upheaval over the 
besmeared fingers, the blot on the fair page 
or parchment, the ink bottle upset by the 


office cat! 


That nearest the ideal is a Dixon “ American 
Graphite” pencil. The lead is smooth and 
tough and makes a clear black mark which 
does not blur. If you are not familiar with 
them mention the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon and 
send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth 
double the money. 


Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 


Boston SOCIETY NATURAL HISTORY, 
(1) BOSTON, MASS. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Apparatus. 


<I> 


Pare 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTORERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No. £4 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.””—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


6 Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine'ples of the Ox 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,-not manu 
facturedtfrom minerals in the laboratory. Tbe formula is printed un the k bel. 


For nearly; thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


and as a Preventive of Consumption I[t restores, and sustaius in hk 


"4 


vigor, Ment:1 and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 

Brain workers, sept free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) 

from 56 West 25th St. Avoid imitations and substitutes, / 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label :_ a7 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Pisce 
ELECTRICAL, and Hi 
CHEMICAL Your Orders é 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


ca yee The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


For Sale by Manufactured by 


G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LrpPINcOTT COMPANY, Leominster, 
117 Market St., Philadelphia.  Weeettt 


ED 
pike os Wahash Avenu, Chicago. |! chines on trial to reeponsille parties 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 272, 404, 
STEEL” PENS. , 601 392 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


R. GALPEN, 
Manufacturer of Blackb- ards, 
New Atlases, Superbly Printed. 
THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS WF 'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEL 


SCH00L 
FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the 0, § 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near l4th St, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machjnery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Speciall adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
soning 
Schools. (Fs i 
prices to Educational Institutions. _, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES Co. 
949 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
COMPOUND INTEREST 
Savings and 
Loan Association (assets $675,000), double in 
value in seven years. Can be withdrawn with accrued 
interest anytime on 30 days notice, This form of in- 
vestment pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary 


savi bank Pamphlet, with highest references, free. 
4. F. REWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel! Building, Phila. Pa. 


Certificates 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factoryB ells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. 

Never returns. No purge. No Balve. No 

suppository. matted ree. 


NewYork City, 


J. H. Rewves,Box3 


3 E. 14th St., New York. 

By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F,R.G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand 
places. This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps, with all recent 
Discoveries and Political Changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the 
World, and will be found invaluable for reference and general use. 

Large Imperial 4to, Half Morocco, A $6.00. 

“ This Atlas is learned, accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 
there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asia Jn the present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world is set before us with equal SJullness, 
detail, and beauty of map-making. The de criptive index ts a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
of geographical ta ty good taste and enterprise.” — THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 

**An admirable atlas . A\l (maps) are exquisite examples of the h'ghest style of engrav- 

ing and the most tasteful coloring . . The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact that 

they are all revised down to the latest possible dare . . Another feature is the liberal space 
given to this country. Besides the general map of the United Staves there are six others presenting 
the States in groups on a much larger scale; and there are also well executed plans of the chiet 
cities and their environs, Additional tables of population, commerce and other statistics complete 
a particularly satisfactory volume.”— Y, Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical and 

Classical Geography along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and 

Districts, and a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over 

Five Thousand Places throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. 
8vo, Cloth, Inked Sides. . . . . $1.00. 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and 
Changes, and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational features make it 
valuable for Schools and Colleges. 

“ Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries. . . We have 
not met with a more complete book of the kind in such a cheap form, and we cordially recommend 
it. — Zhe Churchman. 

“ An excellent book of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in 
the different departments of geography. tis in a most convenient form for the study table.” —PuBLIC 
OPINION, 

“A most valuable work in a small compass,” — Pournal of Commerce. 

“These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all ordinary purpotes. One map showing the 
North Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention.” — School Fournal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), - « - New York. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Pa ers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in publi 
is the Frang Course of fostruction Color | ying public schools the elementary features 
é Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted aft 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of co “a with 
lea: ane in and abroad. Nor, as well as after conference with 
tac ormal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a 
the light, and on the other side by two sbades approaching the dark, thus tive 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, aud Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Your CoucH 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength. 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparation has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “TI 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” ‘ 


“After the grippe—cough. This was my 
experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 


E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“In the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied witha terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE Busy Bee! 


By J. F. KINSEY. A collection of 
Songs and Vocal Exercises for the School Room. 
It contains a CARFFULLY GRADFD ELEMENTARY 
DEPARTMENT, EAsY EXERCISES. and Songs for 
Opening and Closing Schoo’, Commencement, New 
Years, Wa hington’s Birthday, ete. 
HIGH SCHOOLS will find Solos, Duets, Quar- 
tettes for Mixed. Male and Female Voices, also bright 
GLERs and CHORUSES. for entertainments and study. 
96 pages. Sivels copy. manilla, 20¢ ; board 25c.; 
Per dozen, manilla, by express, $2.00; board, $2 50. 
NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. Order of any repu 
table dealer tn school suppliesand books, or of T 
ECHO MUSIC CoO., Pub’rs, Lafayette, Ind. 


HOME STUDY. 


THE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE bas given instruction to nearly 
4,000 students in their own homes in the 
last two years. Work thorough, practical and 
systematic. Conducted entirely by correspondence, 

ocar fare. No board bills. Distance no objee- 
tion. Students in every state and territory in 
the Union. 


and those propering to teach find the 
Teachers work very valuable. Special review 
and method course for them only 
$100 (Postage Diploma 25c extra,) Members 
dmitted at any time. Send for catalogue. Address 


A. «, COLLEGE, So. Dansville, N. Y. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


in Extraordinary Razor. 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. he edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Surepe amopg experts, who pro- 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo hanale; 
$3 00 inivory. Everyrazor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the a | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and othe f 
A N W G knowing about. Catalogue free, 
COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Street, New York, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR, J, STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 
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Journal of Kducation. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THB 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.06 in advance. 

Both to one address, 83.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
WHATEVER COMES, 


BY SARAH K BOLTON, 
Life is a steuggle for the most, — 
Bare rooms, and common fare, 
And bel plese friends —a weary host,— 
And toil, and stifling air. 


teacher announced that she wished nomention to be made 
of the time-worn story of the “ little cherry tree.” Great 
consternation ensued, and it was found that in a class of 
a dozen or more only two of the number had omitted 
this incident. In fact, one unfortunate girl who pos- 
sessed an expansive literary style had written of nothing 
else. The two who had been able to fill the required 
number of pages without mentioning this anecdote of the 
General’s youth, had made use of books of reference in- 
stead of depending entirely upon the simple little history 
of the United States that we had been studying. 


— 


WAYMARKS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, MINNEAPOLIS. 


In the evei-to-be-remembered record of the experience 
of Christian and Hopeful in the dominions of Giant 
Despair, we read of their return to the King’s Highway, 


But Lincoln came from such as these, 
The country’s life to save; 

And manhood is not nursed in ease,— 
Whatever comes, be brave. 


Some will speak ill, some envy you, 

_ Some criticise, or blame; 

Some whom yon trusted prove untrue, 
Friends only in the name; 

Some will ignore you if your dress 
Be poor, some scorn your sphere ; 

Bat keep a heart that loves to bless,— 
Whatever comes, have cheer. 


You will be tempted in the race; 
Dabt is an easy snare ; 

And pride has oft a Janus face, 
And vice a winsome air ; 


And love of wealth and power may lead 


To dally with the wrong; 
Bat to your better self give heed, — 
Whatever comes, bs strong. 


REFERENCE READING. 


BY CORNELIA REDMOND. 


One of the most intelligent women of my acquaintance 
does a large part of her yearly reading from the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica and Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary. She never passes a word ora name that is un- 
familiar to her, in a book, paper, or magazine, without 
making a note which will afterward remind her to 
hunt it up in one of the above-mentioned works of ref- 
erence. 


to the stile where they had ventured into the enticing by- 
path. ‘Now, when they were gone over the stile, they 
began to contrive with themselves what they should do 
at that stile to prevent those that should come after from 
falling into the hands of Giant Despair. So they con- 
sented to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon the 
side thereof this sentence: ‘ Over this stile is the way to 
Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who de- 
spiseth the King of the Celestial Country, and seeks to 
destroy his holy pilgrims.’ Many, therefore, that followed 
after, read what was written and escaped the danger.”’ 

So the friendly waymark bestowed upon all who were 
able to “‘read what was written”’ the best fruit of the 
pilgrim’s experience. We wou'd like to think of the 
King’s Highway as safely hedged by such guides, and 
with them other signs of paths surely leading to tho 
Beautiful Gate. But is it not true that our way is so 
marked? The experience of others in our common work 
and way is ever a “ waymark” to guide all whe are able 
to read that which is written. The notes which follow 
are recorded in this hope, — that the every day happen- 
ings in every-day schoolrooms may be so interpreted that 
they shall be to some fellow traveler helpful waymarks. 


Much time and energy are wasted in the schoolroom 
because of the teacher’s inability to read “what is writ- 
ten,” (we cling to Bunyan’s suggestive phrase). Unless 
we can rightly interpret the child’s mistakes we cannot 


The trouble with most of us is that we read more than|help him to avoid them. Miss A. is reviewing her work 
our minds are able to digest, and in consequence we have|in number. The children are answering in turn. Un- 


a superficial knowledge of a great many things, but a 
thorough acquaintance with no one particular subject. 


wittingly she so groups her questions that the answer to 
each is 12. ‘8and 3 are how many?” sheasks. “12,” 


Historical reference reading will always be found in-|is the ready answer, following hard after the troop pre- 


teresting as well as improving. A knowledge of people 


ceding. “Johnny missed,” pipes a little urchin. “No,” 


and events gained from several authorities must of neces-| replies Miss A.; “he is all right; he knew I meant 8 


sity tend to broaden the mind, as well as to give a clearer 
and more comprehensive idea of any matter. Children 
are very apt, from the study of a single textbook on a 
subject, to acquire one-sided views. Would it not be 
well for teachers to require each child in a history class 
to bring into the class some fact or idea bearing on the 
subject of the day, but gathered from other sources than 
the book from which the lesson is learned? Would it 
not also be a good plan to insist upon a definition of every 
unusual word? Many children study carelessly, and 
with the intention of gleaning from the lesson only a few 
bare facts which will enable them to get through the rec- 
itation without a failure. Knowledge gained from per- 
sonal reference reading will be much more likely to make 
a lasting impression on the mind than verbal information 


given by the teacher. . 
A divergence from the beaten track of history will be 


and 4.” So her questions continue, and she has passed 
the waymark without seeing it. What would it have 
said to{you? The boy was answering by rote, without 
hearing, attending, or thinking. He could hardly fail to 
become inattentive, inaccurate, and indifferent under 
suchtraining. To the casual observer the incident means 
little. To the thoughtfal teacher it lifts a warning finger. 


Miss B gives five minutes every day to exercises whose 


purpose is to strengthen the habit of attention. She 
reads to the class lists of words, to be repeated at once 
from memory. The number of words is increased as the 
power of the class becomes greater. Short quotations, 
once read, and repeated accurately, give place to longer 
ones. A list of errands sometimes occupies the period 
Directions for movements, definitely given but once, are 
as definitely followed. The eye is trained to see at a 
glance words, sentences, or colamns of figures written 


found of assistance to the pupil in the study of geogra- 
h and also in the hike of compositions. When I/upon the board and rapidly erased. Groups of objects 
aa are seen once, then accurately described. Such exercises 


was a child at school my class was on one occasion re- 


are very valuable. It should be needless to add that the 


quired to write an essay on “ George Washington.” Sev- 
eral days before the papers were to be handed in our 


same careful attention should be given by the class in 


every lesson and movement,that the habit may become fixed. 


Miss B.’s lesson, by way of contrast, suggests a type 
which invades many a schoolroom, and works untold 
harm without being recognized as the malefactor. The 
following may serve as an illustration: ‘ Children, 
you may write the answers to the problems which I will 
dictate. Find three fourths of 216 Johnny, your feet 
are in the aisle. George, please close that window. 
Seven eighths of 144. Mary, your figares are very faint. 
Peter, T want no erasing, Attention, class! How many 
inches in § of 6 yards? John, is that the way you wriie 
a fraction? Kate, I'm tired of hearing that pencil 
squeak. No, I can’t repeat; I have read it once and 
you must pay attention, or lose your credits. Find 3 of 
3 of two times 72. Susan, I wish you would look at the 
thermometer and see how warm it is here. Does any one 
feel the draught from that door? James, why aren’t you 
doing that problem? Dido’t hear what I said? You 
should listen.” “Read your answers. Not half of them 
right!” 

This fable teaches that he who would accomplish his 
purpose should not employ his time in defeating it. 


TEACHERS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSO- 
CIATION. 


(Editorial. ] 

Teachers as a class have certain needs peculiar to 
themselves in business ways. ‘They are public servants 
as no other professional workers are, and yet they are not 
public servants in the same sense that other public ser- 
vants are. They are, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
most dependent and the most independent of professional 
people. 

They are salaried men and women; they are relatively 
well paid from the start; they have no struggles as have 
lawyers and physicians ; their paymaster is as reliable as 
gold ; their work is as steady as the sun in his course. 
But there is no protection against the whims of erratic 
committee-men, and there is no professional man so help- 
less when suddenly hurled upon the eold world as a 
teacher beyond middle life. 

The teacher’s pay is never large, and it is usually as 
large at the end of five years as thirty-five. Expenses 
are greater, so far as public demands are concerned, with 
the teacher than with others who receive the same salaries. 
Professional life is with them of such a character ; or, at 
least, public sentiment is such regarding the character of 
their work, as to unfit them for other profitable employ- 
ment late in life. 

Educational sentiment is such and methods change so 
rapidly that within the next few years young teachers 
fresh from city training schools, easily moldable in meth- 
ods, are liable to press more and more to the front, so 
that teachers of long experience, temporarily indisposed, 
are in danger of being dropped from the service. Modern 
methods and the demands for all the new branches of 
instruction are more and more exhausting with teachers 
above middle life, so that the danger of breaking down is 
increased. 

For these and many other reasons it is important,—the 
demand is even imperative,—that there be some financial 
security for teachers. Of course, the just thing would be 
some form of pension; the next best thing would be a 
combination of self help and state aid; but neither of 
these is probable, hence the necessity of organization for 
mutual assistance. There have been many attempts to 
materialize the wishes of teachers in this regard, but the 
first great success was that of the New York City Teach- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association, organized in 1885, incor- 
porated in 1887, for the purpose of furnishing pecuniary 
aid to members who become mentally or physically inca- 
pacitated for school work ; to male members who shall 
have taught forty years, and to female members who 


shall have taught thirty-five years, annuitants to receive 
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60 per cent. of the salary received at the time of retire- 
ment, provided no annuity shall exceed the sum of $600. 


In the first three and a half years the Association accu- 
mulated a permanent fund of $40,000, and the Fair a 
year ago netted nearly $75,000, the total present fund 
being $123,000. Interest only is available for annuities. 
One half of the monthly dues is added to the fund, and 
all bequests and donations not otherwise ordered are 
added to the permanent fund. Two years ago the Asso- 
ciation had twenty-one annuitants, eleven retiring on 
account of disability, and ten on account of length of ser- 
vice. The average amount paid was about $550. There 
are now fifty annuitants to whom $18,000 is paid annually. 
The expense of administration is less than $500. 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
organized May 1, ’89, was modeled after the New York 
Association, its plan, constitution, and by-laws having 
been submitted to the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner, George S. Merrill, and Manager Litchfield of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Association. No better authority 
could have been found, as they are the most experienced, 
reliable, and cautious insurance experts in the country. |- 
The Association secured as its advisory board three of 
the leading financiers of the city,—Spencer W. Richard- 


a term of service of thirty-five years, and all male mem- 
bers after forty years, may be retired ; and upon such re- 
tirement shall receive an annuity of 60 per cent. of the 
yearly salary at the time of retirement ; but no annuity 
shall exceed the sum of $600. Whenever the annuity 
fund shall be insufficient to pay in fall all annuities, the 
whole of said fund, less the current expenses, shall be 
divided equitably among the annuitants. The terms of 
service of those who join this Association prior to May. 
1892, shall have commenced in the city or elsewhere ; but 


of those who shall join after that date, the terms of ser- 


vice shall have commenced in the public schools of Boston. 


In case a member shall be restored to health, and capable 
of attending to business, the annuity may, by a two thirds 
vote of the whole board of trustees, be withdrawn. 


The officers of the Association are as follows :— 


President—Granville B. Putnam, Franklin School. 
Vice-Presidents—Charles W. Hill, Bowditch School; and Har-7 


riet E. Caryl, Girls’ High School. 


Recording Secretary —Jalia F. Baker, Shurtleff School. 
Financial Secretary—Edwin T. Horne, Prescott School. 
Treasurer—Orlendo W.,Dimick, Wells School. 
Directors—Thomas H. Barnes, Gaston School; Mary F. Bigelow, 


Horace Mann School; P. Catherine Bradford, Franklin School ; 
Charles W. Hill, Martin School; Margaret Holmes, Hagh O’ Brien 


son of the banking house of Richardson, Hill, & Co. ; S. 
B. Capen of Torry, Bright, & Capen; and Stephen M. 
Crosby of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Co. 

Any teacher in the permanent employ of the city of 
Boston may be admitted to membership by a two-thirds 
vote of the whole board of trustees, and on payment of 
an initiation fee of $3.00 and assessments as may be re- 
quired. No person whose term of service at the time of 
application exceeds fifteen years shall be eligible to mem- 
bership after May 1, 1892. 

The officers, elected annually, consist of president, vice- 
president, two secretaries, and a treasurer. There are 
ten directors, five of whom are elected annually, each 
serving two years. One represents the normal and high 
schools ; one each of the nine school divisions of the city. 
The officers and directors constitute a board of trustees, 
and are all required to take oath of office. Absence from 
more than three consecutive regular meetings vacates the 
office held by such absentee. The members from each 
division select their own representative upon the board of 
directors. The financial secretary alone receives pay for 
services. Both treasurer and financial secretary are 
under bonds, which are renewed with each election. 

The basis for estimating the assessments of a member 
for any year shall be the annual salary of said member 
on January ist of that year. Each assessment of a mem- 
ber receiving a salary of $1,000 or less, per annum, shall 


GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, 
President Teachers’ Benefit Association. 


be one fourth per cent. of his annual salary. If the 


salary exceeds $1,000, the assessment shall be $2.50 and | school; Helen C. Mills, Dillaway School; Edward Southworth, 
124 cents additional for every $100 ; but no single assess-| Mather School. 


ment shall exceed $5.00. The assessments of retired 


The Association bas a membership of nearly six hun- 


members shall be one fourth per cent. of his annuities.|dred, which is more than twice the number required for 
The assessments shall be due on the first of March, June,|permanency according to the estimate of the Massachu- 


September, and December. 


setts Insurance Commissioner. 


The permanent fund now 


The money received from donations, legacies, ete., to-| amounts to about $15,000. The total expenses are less 
gether with 50 per cent. of the amount of the initiation|/than $15 a week. It has upon its list twelve annuitants 
fees and assessments, constitute the permanent fund.| who are receiving 40 per cent. of their last salary, the 
All contributions from members, and all donations and be-| average annuity being $320.68. The average assessment 


quests unless ordered differently by the donors or testa 
tors, shall be added to the permanent fund ; and no dis- 


is but $8 80. 


A great bazaar is to be held from Dee. 5 to 17, 1892, 


bursements of any kind shall be made from the principle|on which occasion it is hoped to raise from $30,000 to 


of the said permanent fund. 


$50,000. Here isan opportunity for the “ friends of the 


When the permanent fund shall have reached the sum} public school” to show their devotion by rallying around 
of $30,000, only 20 per cent. of the assessments and initi-|the bazaar, shouting for the schoolma’ams, and sending 


ation fees shall be added to it thereafter. 


When the per-|in their contributions of useful and faney articles. 


manent fund shall have reached the sum of $60,000, no} What is the good of a public sentiment for the schools 


portion of the assessments or initiation fees shall be added|that does not materialize ! 
to it thereafter; but the entire income from the perma-| business. 


Talk is cheap; service is 
Of course, every teacher and school officer will 


nent fund and the assessments and initiation fees, shall|rally for this emergency ; with a little effort the pupils 


be placed to the credit of the annuity fund. 


When the permanent fund shall have reached the sum|can be brought into the service. 


can be enlisted, and the various school alumni associations 


But the one thing needed 


of $30,000, 80 per cent. of the assessments and initiation| is for business men, society women and philanthropists to 
fees, together with the entire income from the permanent| make this a matter of conscience and see to it that the 
fund, shall be placed to the credit of the annuity fund.| permanent fund is a credit to Boston’s head, heart, and 
When the permanent fund shall have reached the sum of| hand. 


$60,000, the entire income from the permanent fund, to- 
gether with the assessments and initiation fees, shall be 
placed to the credit of the annuity fund. 


The committee upon the bazaar are: John O. Norris 
(chairman), Ellen C. Sawtelle (secretary), Orlendo W. 
Dimick (treasurer), Abby D. Beale, Harriet E. Caryl, 


All members who become either physically or mentally| Amy Morris Homans, Edwin T. Horne, Ann E. Newell, 
incapacitated for school work, all female members after!and Granville B. Putnam, with two vacancies yet to be filled. 


LYCEUM TALKS.—(VI.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE APPEAL. 


It is not probable that any great changes will be 
wrought in the life or thought of people as the result of 
single debate ; but the fact remains that one must argue 
as though he thought such changes would be wrought. 
It is humiliating to think that so much is said and done 
that has so little to show by way of results. It is bard to 
be reconciled in life to the same conditions that rule in 
the vegetable world, where an unnumbered host of blos- 
soms fall fruitless. In nature we know that it is for the 
good of the fruit that the multitude of buds are fruitless, 
and it is equally true in human endeavor that the vast 
majority of the words spoken and written for the world’s 
betterment fall as fruitless as the blossoms in May. We 
must aspire to greater things than are realized. 

Even the effort to win an audience depends for ultimate 
effectiveness upon the appeal with which we seek to 
fashion the will of the audience, and it is more true that 
the endeavor to convince the audience is never quite suc- 
cessful till the will is stirred. It isa theory with philan- 
thropic beggars that they must ask for several times as 
much as they really hope to get, in order to make it im- 
possible for the person not to give them something. Ask 
for a man’s sympathy and he may decline it; ask for his 
intellectual loyalty, and while he may decline it, he will 
give you sympathy ; ask for his will and he is glad to be 
let off with sympathy and intellectual loyalty. There- 
fore, make a direct, earnest appeal when the question will 
justify it, not only for their acceptance of the phase of 
the question that you present, but urge them to accept it 
as a great responsibility ; appeal to them to believe it, to 
live it, and influence others to do the same. 

Much depends upon the success of the appeal. Do not 
attempt it unless through it you can lift them to a higher 
plane than you have done at any other stage. It must be 
your master stroke ; you must be dead in earnest. Ifa 
successful appeal is not possible, do not attempt it, but 
close the debate in an entirely different vein. Next to 
an appeal is a laugh that fruits from an unexpected tarn 
in an illustration. If this is not feasible, have in mind a 
single trenchant phrase, which will fall unexpectedly upon 
them. Under such circumstances they cannot avoid a 
cheer, and this makes an effective close. 

The close must be a success, or the speech is not. An 
anticlimax is a rock upon which a whole fleet of argu- 
ments will be wrecked. Not to know when to stop is to 
spoil the best speech ever made; not to know how to 
stop makes success impossible. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Harvarp University: DEPARTMENT oF Pepaqoey. 
LEcTURE BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 


Reported by Jobn Pierce. 


Lecture VI. Attention (continued).— What seems 
sustained attention in geniuses is without effort; for 
them, idea grows, coruscates like fireworks, keeps them 
interested ; it is their genius making them attentive, not 
their attention making geniuses of them. 

Effort of attention at heart of moral life; genius 
usually lacks the virtues which make business success 
and domestic happiness. 

If there is any freedom of will, it must be in attention 
to an idea ; history made by selection, by choosing among 
the alternatives offered by association. 

To get attention of pupil, teacher must be in the secret 
of the pupil’s spontaneous interests, must give him some- 
thing to attend with, that he may attend to what is asso- 
ciated with that. 

Memory, depending on attention and assoeiation. 
Two parts in memory, (a) retention, which is physiologi- 
cal, trace in the nervous organism, proved only by (0) rec- 
ollection, recall, due to association, known to belong to 
a former time by its setting. The more numerous the 
associations, the greater liability to be recalled. “ Faculty 
of memory,” sterile and unintelligible, does not explain 
loss of memory with old age, fatigue, disease, ete. (See 
Ribot, Diseases of Memory, Humboldt Library.) Three 


elements of a good memory : (a) copiousness, (b) prompti. 
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tude, (¢) exactitude. These depend on the number of honest opinion of te ‘i i 
associations and persistence of brain-paths ; former is re- adroitly ny Methods for the Schoolroom. 
sult of experiences, latter is physiological property of|time to devote so much time from their regular studies to if 
brain-tissue. Some men remember all they see or hear, | other subjects. All were unanimous in the opinion that HAWTHORNE'S GREAT STONE FACE. 1 | 
pe tre memory in high degree ; examples, Scott|it made > difference in their regular studies, that only BY JAMES ©. BURNS, ILLINOIS, 
nonessen were omit 
are held when woven into series of caus izi i : “eye ‘ 
and Speneer. M vases. Where are the White Hills? In which range is the 
G. 8. F.? What does the G. S. F. symbolize? What is 
Cramming is not moral but intellectual sin, violates law| In New York Mrs. Young visited first the Training Col-| the urport of the story of the G . F.? Whom d 
that memory depends on many associatiuns; cram-memory | lege for Teachers, a private institution, where the pupils in tyoify ? Blood "Thund 
may be useful to lawyer, but not to student. the practice room pay a tuition. Onthedoorof the Nicholas Stony 8 ? a t celebrated the G .. . 
Memory is not made strong for one set of facts by drill} Murray Butler School she saw: ‘No admittance. Go to ode? Of “he meh ne did the poet da > of pes 
on another ; committing poetry does not help memory for| principal.” Nothing daunted, she presented her credentials lovely lake? In what poems does ages " the sea? 
natural history or human anatomy. and found something from the West ; namely, Mr. Ben-| Of his human brethren”? Which of re chesaciens 
Artificial mnemonic systems,—e, g , remembering dates| nett of St. Paul. Here she found many rare things ; all|jeast resembles the G. S. F.? Which most? Is there a 
by associating numerals with letters,—help some persons ;|the work was connected with drawing. She made a gradual approach toward resemblance from Gathergold 
but systematized thinking is the best art of memorizing. | drawing explaining a block upon which the cutting was|to Ernest? Why could some people read the G. S. F. 
Kay’s book may be recommended ; Evans gives artificial |done, but as I confess to a profound and comprehensive! more perfectly than others? Why could Ernest diseern 
systems of Loisette and others. lack of mechanical skill, I will not attempt to reproduce! what other people could not? Who was Midas? What 
Forgetting is necessary to any memory ; even where all|it. Here an effort is made to do away with special|is the fable concerning him? What was the source of 
facts in an education are lost, the forms, rhythms may re-|teachers. She spoke in rapturous terms of some remark-| inspiration to Ernest? What does this allegory reveal 
main and be inflaential. We can never be sure an idea has|able cuttings made of paper squares, 14 x 18 or 18x 16.|to be the highest mission of man? Does the Great Stone 
passed and left no trace behind ; experiments of Ebbing-|She was told that the pupils “made them up in their! Face give a tinge of glory to the teacher’s work ? 
haus show that nonsense verses, which required a certain|heads ” ; viz, pyramids within pyramids ; little pyramids mpanatpenenes 
number of repetitions in order to be learnt, at end of half|sticking out on all corners, seemingly a perfect slight-of- SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
hour were half forgotten, required half as many repetitions|hand performance with pyramids. They drew marvel- 
to re-learn them, at end of month four fifths as many, | ously well. 
indicating a symptotic approach to absolute forgetting. 


BY LUTIE E. STEARNS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


* * * 

In Philadelphia Mrs. Young was expecting a treat, 
having heard much of the fame of Superintendent 
McAllister. She couldn’t find wood work there. Evi- 
THE BEST TEACHIN o— (I.) dently the Quaker city “ isn’t in it.” 

In Washington she found both boys and girls engaged 
BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THREE CITIES. _|in manual training. 


* * * 


Desiring to form the nucleus of a class library, I re- 
quested a class of sixty-eight boys and girls, in the fourth 
reader, to bring any books or periodicals they might 
have, pledging the utmost care in their use and a safe re- 
turn. Two weeks passed and no books came. At last a 
sample copy of a popular “ Dime Library of Novelettes ” 
was handed in; this being their only offering, for they 
had_no other to make. This is but one of many exam- 


[Address by Ass’t Supt. Mrs. ELLA F. Youna. Chicago. Reported 
rier ples which have come under my observation, showing the 
— first of Boston, where she found it mostly in the course 4 


erying need of the majority of our school children for 
something profitable to read. 
It has been rightly said that the subject of reading is i 
the most important taught at school. It tends, more than ak 
any other branch, to awaken the young mind and give to ' 
its powers their earliest impulse in the pathway of knowl- 
edge. No subject can afford a child more pleasure and 
profit than this, if rightly taught with an intelligent ap- | . 
preciation by the pupil of all he reads. A large major- 4 
ity of the children of this country obtain all the instrue- 2 @ 
tion they ever receive at school in the primary grades. F 


Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant superintendent of schools, | of instruction. : 
has just given her impressions, gleaned during her recent} At New York she looked in upon an amusing scene ; 
trip East, upon the subjects of sewing, cooking, and man-| aj] were trying on skirts. Here, boys as well as girls 
ual training, before a delighted audience of Chicago! were taught sewing, a circumstance from which Principal 
teachers. It is well known here that what Mrs. Young Brayton seemed to derive much comfort and consolation. 
doesn’t see will not make an average-sized primer, so all) Mrs, Young’s description of the serious looks of the boys 
were on the qui vive. and of the manner in which they held their work brought 
One of the first things in Boston that commended itself! gown the house. 
to Mrs. Young was that the word charity was never men-| [n Philadelphia she saw most excellent work in sewing. 
tioned in connection with either manual training, sewing,| « We don’t claim,” said ateacher, “to make seamstresses ; 
or cooking schools, as is the case with us. Only one|« we teach the subject on account of its educational value.’’ Statistics prove that nineteen-twentieths of oar juvenile 
woman,—a fact of which she was not proud,—made the} Here, again, was no talk of the poor, much to the delight population leave the schools at the age of ten or eleven 
worn-out assertion that she thought it “a good thing for! of Mrs. Young. In one class she saw fifty-four girls ears. It is, therefore, a serious question with every con- 
poor children.” In the North Bennet Street Industrial being taught to make a French fell. It was a wealthy scientious teacher: “ How can I do the most for these 
School, an institution supported by the daughters of /district, and sewing was taught systematically from the embryonic citizens, during the brief time allotted to their ‘ag 
Agassiz and another public-spirited woman, Mrs. Young/third grade up. The garments were draughted from school training?” Her theory tells her there must be 
was delighted with the idea that the work done by the patterns drawn by pupils. Here Mrs. Young said she dis- no mere machine work in the process. And yet, what ie f 
boys of the seventh grade in attendance there did not! graced herself by mistaking a child’s bib for a shirt. the practice? if 
break up or interfere with their regular school work, one} ne noticeable characteristic of eastern schools was the On the first Monday in Soptember, a reader is placed 
half of a division coming in the forenoon and the other! rigidity with which teachers adhered to the regular PrO-| the hands of the child. He takes it home with him 
half in the afternoon, once a week. gram. She was obliged to be on : hand all the wen ®| and before the first month is over he knows every story 
Mrs. Young found instructors still wrestling with the/ assigned for each lesson. She mentioned a visit during] i a fair degree of accuracy. ‘But the months pass on, 
problem as to how a graded course of study in wood work/ which she saw a class of fifth grade pupils go through and he is compelled to read the same stories over and 
can be arranged. She visited another school, to which with drawing, measuring, cutting and — _ was | over again, both at home and at school. As the same 
pupils from five different districts were present. In the! done in so admirable a manner that despite her chagrin at mental pictures are presented to him again and again, 
Rice School she saw twenty-eight boys all working from having asked a few questions that would lead one to infer the lessons, which are read ia a dull, monotonous tone, i 
a working drawing. In this school the sloyd system was|that she was not up in sewing, she confesses herself a become more and more displeasing and unprofitable. iia § 


followed, while in the Bennet St. School both the sloyd and! convert to its educational value. How well do I remember one of the lessons of youth | : 
the American-Russian system were in vogue. In speak-} In summing up her remarks she said : . which we read singly and in concert, our teacher tapping 4 
ing of the interest taken by teachers in the subject of} 1, Manual training does not make a genius of a dunce,| 1), 4.24 the while to give the words a rhythmical swing, HL 


manual training, she alluded to a visit to a school in| but it educates more of the child than book work alone. irrespective of the proper emphasis. Two lines of the 
which all the teachers were women, and to another in} 2, Those who are good in manual training are almost selection come vividly to mind : . 
which one man was taking a course of instruction in the always good in books. Occasionally _ who does not do He learned, acknowledged it the trath, ‘ 
sloyd method, while all the rest were women ; she added, | well in books may excel in manual training, and vice versa. ‘hod aetnesh Mier aie end. { 
“I was sorry,” which created a ripple of merriment.| A gain, she observed that after giving two hours to sewing te 
Prin. James Brayton thought her sympathy must have| and two hours to cooking, the progress made in the other ee 
been for the man. The incident reminded her of a pro-}«tudies is “ just the same,” as observed by the teachers. 
fessor who attempted to get up a class in assaying because} In the near future sewing will be taught in the Chicago : i sath tedeeh enadeeaik nine 
the West. None but women| schools, the first steps toward organization being now no 
said class was opened. In/taken. Miss Mary E. Burt of the board of education is | #2: y ps | 
Liseola "Sehool manual training was taught/now in St. much the average school, is spent in | 
roper thought and expression are gained, the lesson 
mar Here she the greatest interest manl- article post wil give full particulars of the he d 
— in trying to find the phnnle [ennaber of —-- story tO told that the parents refuse to buy more than one book a 
Mrs. Young took great pains in trying 
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year. We make this our bulwark of defense and go on,| please let her keep it until she gets through washing ¥ EVERYTHING IN NUMBERS.*—(IV.) 
day after day, as disinterested as our children, exercising| day, she thought she might have time to finish it yet. BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


: i ight have the same 
A short time ago, a boy va * pire ag y brother, [Continued from Nov. 5. These will now appear regularly, 
magazine another time, ‘For, ha .|'They have been interropted by the ¢xamples, which will now be 
who works in a planing mill, grabbed it first and read it interrupted and appear in their place in the series. | 


books about them, thus causing them to have no desire for| all the evening, and I didn’t read one word of it.” onasittitinns, same 
future study. Every effort ought to be directed from the} Convinced that a proper use of periodicals will be pro- 
outset to shaping the mind of the child, so that, when no/ ductive of much good, the question arises, “‘ How can we Be in no as 6 0 pe he ne : . a 
longer under the teacher’s care, he may be able to choose| get them?” During the first month I taught, I expended Wegrrd and a ae a Se os undance 
the right intellectual food for himself. He should be|twenty-five cents for a copy of “St. Nicholas,” and five| of F busy work” an Lenape pene b- not re- 
assisted and encouraged to become an interested and self-|cents each for four copies of “ Harper’s Young People.” | main too long upon anything nown, ut e up new 
reliant worker, instead of a mere mechanical imitator. While going to school in the car with other teachers, I work and oeetel from the beginning the essential combi- 
It is, to a high degree, the fault of the teacher if the|Wwas the butt of much good-natured ridicule by such re-|nations, which 
child, to satisfy his inherent longing, steals away to revel ;marks as: “ The idea of wasting your money in that 
in the delights of “ yellow covered literature,” when he| way! Just wait till you have taught a few years and|su 
should be reading Kingeley’s “ Water Babies.” And the|you will find it doesn’t pay.” That very afternoon, h 
fault may also, in a measure, be laid at the same door|tecess time, a boy came in and said, “Miss C. would tabing twelve yours 
when at a later period the child’s mind grasps at vicious please like to take the magazines you had in the car thie} te 
periodicals, sample copies of which are thrown in his way morning, if you are not using them.” The books were 
to entice him into that field of pernicious literature. His|loaned and followed by similar requests from others. treated Salty. tly. 
mind is filled with the “Startling and Realistic Novel,”|The supply was not equal to the demand, and something | Do not speak of “equal parts,’ and do not say “each of 
when he should be enjoying Irving, Scott, and Dickens.|must be done. I have already related my attempt to thee paste is culled « Cited. Simply coll theme thirds. 
It has been rightly said that the formation of a wise establish a library with no assistance from the pupils. I Talk about George s having a third and James a third, 
reading habit is, next to the development of a worthy | had collected about sixty books and magazines by borrow-|and wn a third. wheres else in life are we 80 stupid 
character, the highest thing a school may give its pupils. ing from our friends and buying each month, but there | as to say We call this,” etc. sign ut, nae the children 
If the child’s mind has been nourished by proper reading| Were not enough for our seventy-two boys and girls, and | have wit enough to know that os call ~ = third. 
matter while at school, it is fitting to suppose he will seek|/"¢ighbors were many. I could not ask the children for} Let them try to divide eight into piles that re fair to 
that which is pure and elevating in after life. Upon|™oney, for it was hard for them to get the necessary|each of three. Then 9, 11, 6, ete., and they will learn 
the primary teacher the beginning of this duty rests.|books. Time could not be spared for rehearsal for an that they can make thirds of 6, 9, and 12, and that they 
| “ You cannot well begin too low down. The intellectual | entertainment, and J feared that such an enterprise would | cannot of 4, 5, 7,10,or11. Bein no haste. Be certain 
that they also know that 2 3’s are 6,3 3's are 9, 4 3’s are 
12. You have now added to the thirty-four previous 
combinations these six, making in all forty for constant 
review :— 


none of their perceptive faculties and not awakening or 
disciplining their eager minds. Upon leaving school, the 
children know nothing of the great world of instructive 


food, like the pbysical food of children, cannot well be too} ®t pay- es 
simple, provided it is wholesome and nourishing.” As| It so happened that the principal of the school had a 


one reader a year does not suffice, other matter must be stereopticon and an assortment of slides. The thought 
furnished, both for the pupil to read and to be read to dawned that we would utilize the views by giving an illus- 
him. Blackboard stories ‘are not enough. He must be-| trated lecture upon “ Germany,” that country being taken | of 6 is 2. 2 3's are 6. 

come familiar with the printed page. Such pampblets| to attract the people of the ward. The admission fee was } of 9 is 3. 3 3's are 9. 

as “ Easy Leaves,” ‘‘ Stories for Little Readers,” “ Little placed at ten cents for children and fifteen cents for } of 12 is 4. 4 3's are 12. 

People,” “Baby Land,” “Our Young People,” “The adults. The day came and a number of the fifteen cent] Teach in the same way the fourths of 8 and 12 and 
Narsery,” “Our Little Men and Women,” “School tickets had been sold and but few of the ten cent tickets.|/the fifth of 10, adding these six combinations, making 
Days,” and “ The Young Wide Awake,” are a few of the As the lecture was intended for the children, the price was| forty-six for constant practice :— 


many which are easily available both for their general|teduced to five cents. As a result, the room was packed, } of S is 2 2 4s are 8. 
; utility and cheapness of price, for first and second year the lecture was repeated, and between twenty-five and } of 12 is 3. 3 4's are 12. 
work. Any of these may be placed in the hands of the| thirty dollars was made, the only expense being forty 4 of 10 is 2. 2 5's are 10. 


children to great educational advantage.  “ Harper’s| Cents for cardboard, as we printed the tickets ourselves.|  y¢ you think it necessary, have them see that the other 
Young People,” “St. Nicholas,” ‘ Wide Awake,” The effect of this was contagious; other teachers de-| ,ymbers are not thus divisible. The numbers from 12 to 
“ Pansy,” “Treasure Trove,” “Youth’s Companion,” manded magazines ; a war concert was given, and seventy- 19 are now to be taught. Use objects a little. but get 
and others, may be made instruments for instruction in| five dollars added to the treasury, nearly all of which has away from them unless needed. Teach each a 10 and 
been expended for books and periodicals. 3, 10 and 4, 10 and 5, ete. ‘ 

If there is no way provided to get supplemental read-| 7, these combinations, being careful to go no 
ing matter, make one. Go to the members of the board faster than can be done wisely and keep up the review of 
and put the case before them. Is this does not avail, Set! the forty-six combinations already learned. It should be 
up an entertainment,—there are never too many in the taught so as to add these twelve combinations, making 
country. Interest the children and the parents will be fifty-eight for constant practice :— 

there. You know best how you can raise the necessary 


the hands of the teacher of the same grades, although 
better adapted to the uses of the riddle and upper forms 
for supplementary reading. 

In the class work, there is no subject which may not 
be benefited by the use of these periodicals. They form 
the basis for instructive opening exercises. Tardiness 


may be reduced, as has been demonstrated, from thirty- ‘ ; : : } of 14 is 7 27 
nine cases in a month to three, by reading such stories as} ™oney and it remains for you to doit. Thereis some way } of 15 is 5. 3 B's rn . 
“ Hans Brinker.” “Story of Our Country,” “ Little Lord | 9Pen to each ofyou. The publishers will assist you by the | of 16 is 8. 2 8's are 16. 
Mi Fauntleroy,” and “ Little Men,” for ten minutes every |™0st liberal offers, giving, in some cases, half rates. With ‘4 of 16 is 4. 6 Geum 
| morning before striking the tardy gong. The lesson in|®" outlay of twenty-five dollars you may obtain five copies 4 of 18 is 9. 2 9's are 18, 
+ of 18 is 6. 3 6's are 18, 


of the “ Wide Awake,” eight copies of “ Harper’s Young 
People,” twenty copies of “ Little Men and Women,”| Add eventually these eleven combinations also, making 


twenty copies of the “Stories for Little Readers,” and/|in all sixty-nine for constant practice :— 


geography becomes more real through reading of the 
customs of foreign nations. The names of cities and 
countries will suggest more than a mere spot or a particu- 


lar color on a map. In the language work, why are |*Wenty copies of “ Babyland,”—all the subscriptions paid 9 and 4 are 13. © and 5 ase 14. 
teachers content to listen day after day to such sentences | for the next six months. 8 and 5 are 13. 8 and 6 are 14, 
as, “The red cow is in the barn,” “The dog is here,” A book is soon read by a class, but the magazines are 7 and 6 are 13, 7 and 7 are 14, 
when they should be praising their boys and girls for sach | ftesh every week or month, a continual source of profit 9 and 6 are 15. 9 and 7 are 16. 
and pleasure. Let the children take them home, read 8 and 7 are 15. 8 and 8 are 16. 

9 and 8 are 17. 9 and 9 are 18, 


sentences as, ‘“‘ An eclipse of the sun occurred on New 
Year’s day,” and “ Alexander III is Czar of Russia.” 

The illustrations, too, may be put too good use in lead- 

ing the children to appreciate art, for the best examples 

of the finest wood engravings are found in many of the 

magazines. Words may be taken as the basis of the 

spelling lesson. A silent half hour may be spent in read- 

ing and then having the children tell what has most at- 

f tracted their attention. Descriptions of animals may be 

given, omitting the name, which is to be given by the QUESTIONS IN BRITISH FICTION.-WHO? 


them, and then tell what they have found out. Children 
like to talk, and only ask us to give them the op-} You need not teach that 12 and 5 are 17, but in using 
portunity,—something to talk about. The indifferent,| objects in such a combination make the 10 pile by itself, 
by listening to the others, are stimulated to learn some-|then the 2 very near, and the 5 by itself, and they will 
thing of all these interesting things for themselves, and|at once add the 2 and 5. 

thus the pupils are started, in connection with their sup-} Even up to this time be very careful that every new 
plementary reading, upon a right royal road to learning. | number sentence or arithmetical fact is known and talked 
about orally before it is read. For illustration: You 
meet and are introduced to one of whom you have never 
heard, of whom you never expect to hear again, and un- 


class. 
The interest in the reading will not stop within the} 1. Endymion. 9. Sir Andrew Aguecheek. less there is something that attracts you in the name, 

walls of the room. Let the children take the papers} 2. Daniel Deronda. 10. Joe Bagstock. manner, voice, dress, or personality, you can recall neither 

home and surprise at the results will surely follow.| 3. Barkis. 11. Caleb Balderstone. the name nor personality after a little time ; but if you 

Shortly after we had inaugurated the circulating system a| 4. Meg Merriles. 12. Widow Barnaby. have been made “orally acquainted” in advance by 

boy came up one Monday morning and reported thathe} 5. Malcolm Graeme. 13. Adam Bede. description, incident, or otherwise, you give your atten- 

had not returned his “ Harper's Young People,” for the} 6. Silas Marner. 14. Captain Dobbin. tion, and it is “ sight reading” to you, for the name did t 

following reason; “ Last night my mother began to read} 7. Aunt Gilchrist. 15, Young Lochinvar, not have to be learned; you had merely to interpret in f 


one of the stories in it, and she told me if you would! 8, Parson Abraham Adams, “Popyrigted, 


\ 
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the person what you already knew of him. Thus one 
should be acquainted in advance with every number- 
sentence that he writes. reads, or memorizes. 

A genuine interest in these number talks is indispen- 
sable. It is not enough that the child sees clearly the 
arithmetical fact of which he speaks, there must be a real 
interest in the fact itself because of the way in which it 


was learned. It can be made perfectly clear that half of 


eight blocks is four blocks, and yet it may mean very 


little to the child and may remain in mind but a brief 


time. If, for instance, he should see how miuch differ. 


ence it would make to him whether you gave him to 


keep half of eight or a fourth of eight marbles, his inter. 


est in the fact would materially increase. Nor need it 
be a selfish interest, for with a little tact imagination will 


do its part. 


In the review of these fractional parts, be careful to 
compare } and 4 and} of 8; and} of 10; 


}, } of 12; 4 and } of 15; }, }, } of 16. 


Teach the numbers from 20 to 100. This will preb- 
ably need little attention. Do not do it objectively. If 


think this a curious place for the ears, but remember 
that the lobster carries its ears in its small antennae. 
Phrsir ay ring of the abdomen (Fig. 1, c!,) can be seen only on 
e back, as it does not reach wholly around the body, while in the 
male the ninth and tenth (Fig. 1, °, k7,) are much larger on the 
ander side. It is often said that the ovipositor consists of but two 
pairs of organs (Fig, 2, os! and os?,), probably because the third 
pair (Fig. 2, 05%,) are very small and not readily seen unlese 
the parts are distended. Neither are naturalists agreed as to the 
oon, They are certainly sense-organs, but may not be organs of 
hearing. 
The collar behind the head at first almost deceives us 
into thinking it the whole of the thorax, but we remem- 
ber just in time that the thorax bears all the legs, so this 
can be only the back of the first ring. On good speci- 


the children do not know these numbers better without Fig. 2. 


objects than with, your teaching has been faulty. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY* 
BY OLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
THE GRASSHOPPER.—(L.) 


The very largest grasshoppers we could find have been preserved 
in alcohol, and from a friend in Florida we have a small jar of the 
great ‘‘labber grasshoppere,’’ three or four inches long. Of our 
common ones, the flying grasshoppers make the best specimens, 
because they show eo plainly the structare of the hind wings. We 
pin them to bite of cork, and also distribute pins before beginning 
the lesson. This insect is so familiar that the children are first 
allowed to,tell what they know of its habits, and as many points 
of structure as they can discover for themselves, without much 


questioning. Some of the following observations are made: 


The grasshopper has one pair of long legs and two 

It lives in the grass, and jumps 
It has two pairs of wings. It has a 
It has one pair of 
It has a head-thorax 


pairs of short legs. 
with its long legs. 
saddle on its back like the lobster. 
antenne. It has two large eyes. 
and an abdomen. 


Is there any movable joint between the lobster’s head 
and its thorax ? 

No; the head-thorax is all in one piece. 

If there is a joint between the grasshopper’s head and 
its thorax, which bears the legs, then we will say it has a 
head and a thorax. Has the grasshopper a head-thorax 
or a head and a thorax ? 

It has a head and a thorax. 

What are the three parts of the grasshopper’s body / 

The head, the thorax, and the abdomen (Fig. 1, 
A, B, C). 

We observe next that the grasshopper has jointed ap- 
pendages, that its skeleton is a horny crust on the outside 
of the body, and that it can be divided into two equal 
parts by a cut lengthwise from the head to the end of the 
abdomen. We stop a moment to recall other animals 
that we have studied whose bodies can be divided in 
halves in the same way. 

An extremely careful count shows us that the abdo- 
men consists of ten rings. The only appendages of the 
abdomen are three pairs of hooks, or “ egg-points,” at 
the end, forming the egg-layer. A iarge sval spot on the 
first ring (Fig. 1, ea,) is the ear, one on each side, We 


mens, children can see that there are two rings behind 
this, both bearing legs. The thorax, then, has in all 
three rings, and bears three pairs of legs. 

On the side, the second and third rings of the thorax, appear to 
be four rings instead of two. This is because the side of each ring 
consists of two plates (Fig. 1, B, h? and /s?, 1° and hs), which, in 
the typical ring, lie one above the other, the upper one of which 
has here been forced out of its proper place until it lies behind 
the other. 

The number of joints in the legs, the sharp spines with which 
they are armed, and the soft cushions padding the feet, will all 
interest the children, who will like to spend as much time on these 
points as can be well spared for them. 

The second and third rings of the thorax bear the 
wings. The first pair of wings are straight and long. 
They meet on the back and cover the hind wings. The 
hind wings are broad and thin, and folded like a fan. 
In the flying grasshopper they are often beautifully 
colored. The hind wings are the ones chiefly used in 
flying, and the fore wings are made hard to protect them. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. How much time was required for the organization 
of the Senate of the 52d Congress? How much for the 
House ? 

2. What causes this difference of time ? 

3. When was Mr. Crisp of Georgia finally nominated by 
the Democratic caucus? When and how was this action 
ratified ? 

4. Who calls the House to order and presides until the 
Speaker is elected ? 

'b. According to what custom is the oath of office ad- 
ministered to the Speaker? By whom on this occasion / 
6. To what other persons is the oath of office admin- 
istered ? 

7. How do the members choose their seats ? 

8. What member was permitted to select his seat 
without regard to the drawing of the names? 

9. Who is sometimes called the “ Nestor of the Senate?” 
10. Who is the presiding officer of the Senate ? 

11. How are the committees of the Senate chosen ? 

12. What is the difference between “ Standing Com- 
mittees ” and “Select Committees ” ? 

13. What peculiarly apt name has Senator Hoar given 
to the committees of Congress ? 

14. What power have these “ little legislatures” over a 
bill given up to their consideration / 

15. What fact illustrates the tremendous amount of 
business brought before Congress ? 

16. When may bills be introduced in the House / 

17. Name three leading committees of the House ? 

18. Why is it expected that Mr. Mills will be appointed 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ? 

19. What is another important feature of the opening 


of Congress ? . 
20. What influence does this message have on legis- 


lation ? 


21. What royal exile has recently died ? 
22. What incident shows his love for his country 7 


ANSWERS. 
1. The organization of the Senate was accomplished in one hour 


and three minutes. The organization of the Honse napally takes 8 


Doprright, 1090, 


month, and sometimes much longer, 


2. The Senate is a continuous}body, smaller, more orderly and 
dignified ; while the House is newly elected, large, and tumultuous, 
3. Monday, Dec. 7. The action was ratified by the House when 
it met on Tuesday morning. 

4, The clerk of the last House. 

5. The oldest member of the House always performs this cere- 
mony. Mr, Holman of Indiana, who has sat as a member twenty- 
seven years, administered the oath to Speaker Crisp. 

6. To all the members of the House. 

7. The names are drawn by lot, aud each member, as his name 
is called, comes forward and selects a seat. 

8. Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed. 

9. Senator Sherman. 

10. Vice-President Morton, 

11. By the Senate itself, yoting by ba'lot. 

12 ‘Standing Committees’’ are appointed for two years, the 
period of a Congress, while ‘‘ Select Committees’’ are appointed 
for a special purpose, and last for one session only. 

13. ‘* Little legislatures.’’ 

14. They may report favorably, which usually insures its pas- 
sage, unless some party question is involved; or they may kill the 
bill by reporting it unfavorably, not reporting it till late in the 
session, or failing to report it at all. 

15. On Dee, 11, 611 bills and 10 joint resolutions were introduced 
in the Senate and ordered printed. 

16. When its committees are announced. As there were forty- 
nine Standing Committees in the last House, the arrangement of 
these bodies in such a way as to satisfy his friends, and to grant due 
jaatice to his opponenta will occupy the Speaker’s time for some 
days. 

17. Committee of Ways and Means of Appropriations, of Eleo- 


tions. 

18. The closest rival «f the successfal Speaker is generally given 
this position. 

19. The reading of the President’s Message to Congrese. 

20. As its suggestions are in no way bindisg upon Congress, it 
has practically little effect upon that body, and has come to be re- 
garded as a declaration of policy made to the whole nation. 

21. Dom Pedro, ex Exaperor of Brazil. 

22. A bag filled with earth from Brazil was found after his death 
among his most valued possessions. As his cherished wish was to 
buried in his native soil this earth was placed in his coffin. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winsbip will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


250. Is it customary in many places for the public 
schools to charge pupils monthly fees in order to meet 
contingent expenses ? C. 

I have never known of this being done. I should sup- 
pose it would not be allowed. If it is customary in any 
section of the country I would like to have some one 
notify me. 

251. About how many hours of home study are re- 
quired in each of the first six years of schools in the best 
communities ? S. 
There is a strong and growing sentiment against home 
study at present all over the country, I think. When it 
is allowed it does not apply to the first three years. It is 
not supposed that any child should do hard work at 
home for more than one hour till after he has been in 
school more than six years. The child’s health is to de- 


termine the question. 


252. Do you consider algebra a necessary study 

J. B. B. 
That depends upon the interpretation of “ necessary.” 
In the accepted use of the term, I should answer “ No,” 
but it is invaluable as a mental tonic. It is distinctively 
a “discipline study.” If it is well studied it gives 
strength and intensity to the mind, trains it in the use of 
its powers. If a youth remains in school after thirteen 
or fourteen years of age it is one of the most beneficial 
studies to which to devote six months or a year. 


253. In the best schoois, about what proportion of time 
is given to the recitation of the reading lesson in each of 
the first four school years ? S. C. 

There is so much variation that any avswer must be 
unsatisfactory. In the best schools reading and language 
go hand in hand the first year, even number work is 
blended with them so that it is impossible to tell; but in 
the ordinary school there is a reading lesson each half 
day for the first four years, and each group or class 
has a lesson for from twenty to thirty minutes. If you 
mean whet portion of the time the teacher gives to read- 
ing, I shoyld say from a third te # half of the recitation 
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R 0 n ] f EK nil ° men do positive harm to the cause, because their real aim |tial. When the school ceases to train the child to find 
ur a 0 ucation , |is not the good of the schools, but their own reputation | pleasure in regular and directed activities, it will be time 
and popularity, and theee are to be secured usually by| to cease taxing the people for the schools. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. } 
W- E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept. catering to parents rather than to teachers, and to noisy, LE 
fault-finding parents rather than the quiet and loyal. In 
PUBLISHERS’ DE ; every city and town there should be a well organized REPORTING UPON TEACHERS. 
PARTMENT. effort to secure the service of friends of the schools who difficult things in the world for 
,— Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must | have no other official aspiration than the best service of J : . ta 
arrears; otherwise he is responsible P school officials to report honestly and intelligently upon 
" 70 secure et teachers. One of the best illustrations of this we have ri 
@ by checks, drafts, postoffice orders, express money orders. known was in a city not many miles from New York. 
or registered letters, mad bl h lishers. 
pent T0~Remitenaen oop wer by change of date following} Mr. Purnam.—The portrait this week is of Granville Here is the report upon a teacher,— 7 
name ce the Should shangs Putnam, principal of the Franklin School, Boston,| 1890, the official report was: 
ye saceiliceabeiates and president of the Boston Teachers’ Relief Association, Management, Supertor ; Methods, Superior; — ad 
a subscriber, he will confer whose history and work are fully outlined in this issue. 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. Mr. Putnam has a pen that is welcome in the columns of aay pone: Shae, Hpuse, sit 
change of address is desired, both tbe] Congregationalist, Independent, Youth's Companion,| June, 1890: 
All letters pertaining to the Editorial department, and all communica. Wide Awake, etc., and he uses it freely and profitably. Management, Very Good ; Methods, Very Good ; od 
ublishers. rom the Bridgewater Norm ool in , ard later th 
NEW . oe PUBLISHING COMPANY, from Amherst College. He entered upon his service in December, 1890, in a general newspaper report by the we 
tation Oftce: 3 Semerset St., Beostom, Mass. | Boston, Quincy School, in 1865, and has been in continu- officials, the statement regarding her was: “ An accom- th 
AGENCIES: ous service for twenty-six years. A nephew of the late plished teacher and wise disciplinarian.” 
H. W. St., John D. Philbrick, he was, probably, more closely fliliated January, 1891 : 
sconsin, and Michigan. with him in home and professional life than any other} Management, Very Good; Teaching, Good. bo 
General Agent for New York State, |teacher. His selection as the head of this beneficiary or- Discipline, Good ; tic 
J. MORRIS KHL, Broadway & Arch a ea ganization was fitting on many accounts, but chiefly be The form of the blanks had been changed that year, th 
cause he combines the spirit, taste, and experience that|mitting the last three items of the previous reports and tis 
THE CONTENTS. guarantee the suecess of any such enterprise to which he leaving a space for deficiencies to be reported. No de- ie 
Reading 887 November, 1891, the same officials say of her: “ Lack in 
Teachers’ Mutua’ Renefit Association. ove jo ped 387 of ability to teach has been conspicuous for the past 
388 PeNNSYLVANIA. — Supt. D. J. Waller issues a report} three years.” 
. of Three Cities 389 ranks with any school document that has yet gone} What could be more ridiculous? Here is the record as 
Bowthorse Great Face.» 889 forth from any state department. He presents the fullest/it reads : 
| 300 information, and makes a vigorous plea for many much Superior. Very good. 
Coster vith Teachers needed reforms. Nearly a million,—969,506,—children good. good. 
ditorial: Notes... 392: | were in the public schools last —ani uperior. ca 
SS public schools last year,—an increase of 4,062 Superior. 8 Con 
Keporting Upon Teachers in the state,—though Philadelphia showed a falling off of Very good. by 
Eduational a and Tendencies vets vase 338 2,083 There are 22,834 schools, an increase of 519. Very good. Good. pt 
Frivolitieg Free textbooks are supplied to 391 schools only. The Fates. 
Notes and Queries salaries of the men have increased 73 cents a month, and| What a farce ! 
Out Book Table -... the women 38. The total school expense was $13,518,- 
gene public school buildings are valued at $36,- NEW YORK THE FRONT. 
There should be closer supervision of rural schools.) Supt. A. S. Draper does not propose to have his state , 
BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 17, 1891, | Better ii a is demanded. The minimum school| come under the ban of that Illinois “‘ Tailender.” He is > 
term should be raised from six to nine months. He|already rallying the teachers of the state for the meeting ke 
Tue daily press is uniformly loyal to industrial training. _— batt av ae” beet ~— Pi The}of the National at Saratoga, July 12-15. This is his inj 
a . ol fund should be so distributed as to give the places|circular to the teach hool offi i 
has become of the opposition to the kinder | of Jeast wealth a larger proportion of the money. The|the state :— 
=" number of provisional certificates to be issued to any one} 74, ieotings of the National Asso » 
4 ate. e meetings of the Nation iation in revent years have eff 
that special be limited to three OF | called together from ten to twenty thousand teachers. These great wi 
y g» have larger salaries in pro- | four, so that the least qua ified teachers should either | meetings in the last five years have been held in Chicago, San Fran- 
portion to the work done and responsibility assumed than |improve themselves or retire from the profession. ciseo, Nashville, St. Paul, and Toronto. Upon each of these occa- 
the regular teachers. The argument for compulsory education is one of the|** the state and local school authorities have left nothing un- _ 
MINNESOTA has new school excitement in some sec- best yet presented, and should be reproduced as a mono- the 
ti |graph. No educational leader h od 
ons over the admission to the public schools of chil- graph. r has y ved produced an| ould not be made as successful at Saratoga Springs as in the West, 
dren but afew days from houses of assignation. The equally valuable document from all standpoints as his first] or in some great city. Let New York state show that this asser- ’ 
Board of Education has excluded them as not fit associ- official utterance. ae - 
ates for the public school children, and the court over- d 
THE SCHOOL BLIGHT. officers and teachers who attend the meeting, and who will take ity 
Samugt B. Capen, Boston’s eminent school board to the a vel 
member, is an ideal for all cities to strive for. Said one Fos talk write of the evi 
who is ina position to know, “Boston never had any |®*h0o! as an institution that throws a ight upon child | state and th ber of i i i 
three men in her history who ever did so much go well|!ife. Weare not so far removed from our own school} advance. . 
in three years as he has done.” Dr. Bigelow of Newton days as to make recollection unreliable, and to nineteen} Al! persons interested in edacational work are urged to give their | po 
was in his day the nearest approach to him that we have| of twenty of those with whom we went to school] **tive support to the matter. Superintendents and commissioners, of 
Mia it was a pleasure to be at school. We have been institute oe and all other officers or agents who come in 
h A contact with assemblages of teachers, are requested to t th 
times it is imposible that intentional injastice should belie, the have|in securing memberships throughout the state. In little time po 
permanently unchallenged, but the elementary schools| proportion holds good. True, children} confeconess will be held concersing mesences for the plencurable we 
far aveld enjoy vacation and holidays, but not because they dislike | of the Association, to the end that there shall be such th 
S. ee . school. In vacation they desire change frequently, and general action as is desirable. 
upon challenged points. It is not the facts of history so fully as much as they desired vacation Pa a. : In recent years the educators of the nation have been looking to pe 
much as a love for it and method in its study that the . *|the Empire State and expecting much. Lot there be no diss | 
nothing that has the element of sameness that they enjoy| poi i recs 8 
echeels tench. Y ©DjJOY| pointment now. The state department will do all it can to make be 
as much as they do the school. It has been so for forty | this meeting of the National Association the largest and best in its bo 
Amateur Po itic1ans.—The worst conceivable prac- | years, and will continue to be so. It is not desirable that] >istory. : 
tice in the field of education is the use of the school/the school should vie with vacations and holidays i = 
ays in} When Judge D i 
board by politicians as place to side track aspiring ama-| novelties, but it is one of its chief missions to or|is no the 
teur politicians. There is rarely anything tempting for a/discipline the child to take an interest and pleasure in| National met at Sar : Ps 
genuine wire-puller in the educational field, but these/routine work. Too much novelty robs the school of i diy 
tans of its}no attendance of eastern people. This year New England for 
n know how to deceive the uninitiated into the |chief usefulness, and the fad-like whine about the blight|should vie with N i i i 
belief that school board service ison the road. Such of the school is harmless simply because it is uni z caylee ae eee ee “ 
ply it is unipfluen-' and one that is well attended by eastern teachers. tab 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGES AND TEN. |be seen st » glance and clearly from a plotted baie Ses 

Books of reference are indispensable literary tools. The 
wae tein eae lower school should teach the use of all these instrument- BY LAPHSON SMILES. 
LEC VARD UNIVERSITY. |alities of mental work, and by economy of time and use 
[Reported by Miss I. M. Metcalf.) “ i best methods might perform their duty in this rere 
‘ matter. 

Lecture IJ.—To impart information and cultivate the ; 
taste are indeed sought in education, but the great desid- a) - oe to love 9 these more, 
eratum is the development of power in action. The EDITORIAL MENTION. ‘ice ped bs = 
rightly edueated mind not only absorbs freely but gives| In New York (; ime shall moalt away his wings 
out abundantly, and the realization of this truth has|in the hcp there are 500 men and 3,500 women teaching ale wee wide world again 
greatly changed educational methods. George Howland is delivering some brilliant educational ad- Bat the spite on’t is, no prai 


Previous to 1874 the language requirements for college 
admission included only specified passages from certain 
authors, but in that year sight reading and prose compo- 
sition were also called for. The secondary schools could 
conform only by making radical changes in their meth- 
ods, and sight reading has gradually assumed the most 
‘important place in language study,—a change that saves 
the teacher some of the tiresome yearly repetition of 
work, and restores every language to its porper function, 
that of a medium for receiving and imparting thoughts. 

Similarly, a few years ago geometric requirements were 
met by a set of propositions inemorized from the text- 
book. The demand for original demonstrations and solu- 

tions at first called forth a protest against expecting even 
the simplest exercise of invention under the pressure of a 
timed examination, but now that ingenuity is systemat- 
ically trained from the start, the advantage of the new 
departure in evident. The former method was a test of 
information, the present of power to reason and invent. 

In the colleges, the power to observe accurately, to 
express clearly, to reason correctly from given data, is 
constantly exercised. The thesis has always demanded 
more or Jess original work, but natural science is particu- 
larly valuable in this way. Personal investigation is 
called for at every point. Nature must be interrogated 
by the student if fruitful results are to be reached. The 
physician’s knowledge will not save the patient, but his 
personal power in action under responsibility. Teacher 
and pupil no longer occupy the position of infallible mas- 
ter and unquestioning disciple, and their new relation of 
co-workers has fostered the growth of the active inquiring 
attitude so essential to success. 

Those schools whose work has been most consistent 
with the principle that power is the thing to be chiefly 
striven for are: The scientific schools, where mental 
keenness rather than culture is sought ; the manual train- 
ing schools, whose aim is skill, accuracy, the economy of 
force, the ability to make something ; and the kindergar- 
tens, which try to turn the child’s spontaneous activity to 
effective account. | Professional schools, too, cultivate 
with a view to its application to some definite life work. 

The demard for trained faculties rather than stores of 
information will doubtless become still more imperative. 
Indeed such preference characterizes a progressive, as 
distinguished from a stationary, civilization Moslem 
education consists in memorizing passages from the 
Koran, and the result is intellectual stagnation. Pro- 
gressive nations train personal powers to be used in liberty, 
and fear to risk the non-development of individual capac- 
ity. The reflection that our education has served to de- 
velop power in action may console us for much of the in- 
evitable failure of memory to retain facts. The reason 
why promising pupils sometimes become inefficient men 
is that they only absorbed information and did not gain 
power. If money making were the chief end, the value 
of a liberal education might well be questioned, for 
neither does education insure wealth nor the possession 
of wealth presuppose education,—but if it be mental 
power, and if our schools and colleges impart this, the 
welfare of society as well as of the individual demands 
that every pupil’s training be carried as far as his ability 
permits. 

The development of mental power requires that pupils 
be familiarized with the use of intellectual tools, such as 
books, charts, drawing instruments, measures, physical 
apparatus. Behind many of these lies a fundamental ge- 
ometric idea, most quickly and clearly apprehended by 
their use. Some of them, too, furnish an invaluable me- 
dium of expression. A working drawing gives more in 
formation ina moment than a detailed description, a con- 
tour map has similar value. Again, where statistical 
tables give only a confused idea, relative variations may 


dresses now that he is relieved from office cares. 


schools in Massachusetts using the United States 
ps daily, and we are having first-class weather, too. 
Me — of The Pedagogical Seminary, edited by G. 
y Hall of Worcester, Mase., is a valuable issue. Price, $1.50. 
: Kalamazoo, Mich., vigorously repudiates the janitor’s revolver 
incident that has been going the rounds of the press the past 
month, 
_ State Supt. J. W. Anderson of California is doing his first official 
institute work, and the reports that come to us are enthusiastic in 
his praise. 

Vassar has a ‘‘ good time fund” known as “ free money,” upon 
the students go on many a “‘lark;’’ It is furnished by a 
** good time”? man of New York City. 

The Junior American Mechanics are developing an unexpected 
liveliness in the discussion of school matters where the Bible in 
school or the parochial school is an issue. ' 

The school children of Weat Virginia are trying to raise money 
sufficient to purchase the famous mound at Moundsville in that 
state. There is danger that it will be destroyed. 

George I. Aldrich’s election to the superintendency of Newton 
was unanimous and very hearty. It was only by coupling it with 
another vote that this was not emphasized last week. 

The figures of the latest educational statistics show that there 
are now 361,273 teachers and 12,563,894 children in the public 
schools of America; 1,327,822 of the pupils are colored. 

Hon. George R. Wendling of Washington, D. C., is without a 
peer upon the lecture platform to-day. Without a particle of baf- 
foonery and with no oratorical tricks he holds the closest attention 
of every class of hearers by clear, vigorous thought and true 
eloquence. 

The Woman’s Preas League of Chicago is one of the latest and 
most vigorous newspaper associations. The membership is between 
fifty and sixty, and they hold enthusiastic monthly meetings at the 
Club Room of the Auditorium. Mise Meta Wellers, the JouR- 
NAL’S correspondent, is on the committee. 

C. C. Chase, Esq,, of Lowell, brother of L. M. Chase of the 
Dadley School, Boston, who recently retired from a long and hon- 
orable service as the head of the Lowell High School, celebrated 
his golden wedding last week. Mr. and Mrs. Chase are two of the 
four original members of the most prosperous church in the city, of 
which he has been a deacon for more than forty years. He is 
seventy-three years of age, and the church sent him seventy-three 
gold dollars. He began teaching fifty-nine years ago, and had as a 
pupil in his first school the poet, Whittier. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth. He became principal of the Lowell High School 
in 1845, 

In 1791 the number of graduates from Dartmouth College was 
49,—nearly twice as many as from Yale, Harvard, or Princeton, 
which singularly had 27 each. Daring the ten years from 1790 to 
1800, Dartmouth graduated 363 students, while Yale graduated 
295, Harvard 294, and Princeton 240. Harvard first got her lead 
in the great lottery scramble, Dartmouth having resorted to a lot- 
tery to raise fands to relieve herself from debt which greatly em- 
barrassed her. Harvard immediately came into competition with a 
rival lottery, securing the patronage of Boston and vicinity upon 
which Dartmouth had depended, so that she realized but four thou- 
sand dollars and lost the prestige which had hitherto been hers. 

The Symphony Orchestra of New York City, conducted by Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, are to give a series of six concerts to children 
and young people. The programs will be of a character to culti- 
vate in them an appreciation for the highest standard in music. 
They will not be as severe as those prepared for the symphony and 
oratorio concerts, nor too complex for the younger minds, but will 
be carefully selected to awaken a love for the beautifal in music at 
a time in life when the mind is most susceptible to influence and 
capable of being directed in right channels. It would be a matter 
of great rejoicing if this idea could be carried out in all large cities 
and towns, as the hearing of fine music finely rendered is so impor- 
tant a part of an #sthetic musical education. 

The first covference of the leading workers in the educational de- 
partment of the Indian service is to be held in Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 
23 and 24. The commissioner of Indian affairs, Dr. Dorchester, the 
superintendent of Indian schools, the four supervisors of Indian edaca- 
tion, all superintendents of non-reservation schools, and auperintend- 
ents of all bonded reservation schools, will bein attendance. The last 
two days of December, there will be a convention held at Arkansas 
City, Kane, of all the employees in the Indian service in Okla- 
bcma and Indian Territories and the State of Kansas, that can be 
spared from their work. The conference at Lawrence will par- 
take more of the nature of the annual meetings of the superintend- 
ents of the United States, while the meeting at Arkansas City will 


all to me; 
ve with me had made no sta 
Had it any been but she. “6 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face. 
had been at least ere thie 
A dozen dozen in her place. 
—Sir John Suckling. 
BIGHT AGAIN, 
' How asubscription did Mr. i 4 
Mr. Bond give the church ?’ 
** For the Lord’s sake! ’’ 
Yes.’”’ 
REASON ENOUGH. 
igh—What do they have policemen in the park for ? 

Brightleigh—What for, you blockhead? Why, 
trees from leaving, damm 


WANTED SPOT CASH, 
“ Dot boy of mine is going to made a goot business man,’’ said 
Mr. Beckstein. ‘‘ Yesterday I told him I was going to leave all 
my broberty to him ven I died, and vat yous’ pose he say to dott ?”’ 

I don’t know, Mr. Beckstein.’’ ‘' Vell, he say he vill throw off 

five per cent. for spot cash.— Northwest Magazine. 

HELPING HIM OUT, 
Uncle Ebony—I’s trying ter raise enough money ter git 
a new dress for Christmas, sah. 
Featherstone—I see, and you want me to give you some chores to 
do, eh, Uncle ? 
Uncle Ebony—Well, no sah, dat wasn’t de idee. I tought, 
haps, you ceuld git the ole lady a job at washin’, sah.— The Clothier 


THIS AND THAT. 
Eighty-three American painters have been represented at the 
French Salon this year. 
Lord Lytton took his pen name,—Owen Meredith,—from two 
relatives on the paternal side,—Owen Tudor and Ann Meredith, 
Oscar Wilde is to enter the lists with Mrs. Hamphrey Ward and 
Mrs. Deland. Heis writing a study of Christianity from the stand- 
point of one who regards it asa great world-force, and independ- 
ently of any doctrinal bias. 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair,’’ now in New York, for which 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt paid $53,500, was first offered to the 
city of Bordeaux by Mme. Bonheur for $2,400, which was refused 
as being too exorbitant a price. 
A reader who was about to recite James Whitcomb Riley’s poem 
entitled ‘“‘ Knee-Deep in June’’ before a Boston audience recently, 
was somewhat discomposed on finding his subject printed ‘‘ Knee- 
Deep in Juice’’ on the program. 
Ignatias Donnelly, the great cryptogramist, is a short, stout, 
quiet-mannered man, with a shock of long, thick, blond hair. He 
is now fifty-eight years old. He was governor of Minnesota during 
the war, and for years in the State Senate and House of Kepre- 
sentatives, 
Official experiments to test the speed of bicycles with that of 
horses were recently made in Berlin. The distances were twenty- 
four miles and thirty-two miles. In these journeys two cavalry 
officers rode again two infantry officers on bicycles, the former wia- 
ning in the first by seven minutes and in the second by five minutes. 
When a Japanese pupil doesn’t understand a Chinese character 
in his book, he puts a little piece of red paper alongside of it, which 
is brushed away when the passage is explained. A sheet of this 
paper, called hidoshi, or “ foreign paper,’’ is among the specimens 
of Japanese paper in the Archmological Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Hans Von Bulow makes use of satire for the effective correction 
of his choral and orchestral forces. On one occasion he rebuked 
the feminine half cf an oratorio choras, which he was rehearsing. 
While the tenors and basses were singing their parts the sopranos 
and altos indulged in conversation. They were called to order sev- 
eral times, but paid no attention. Finally Von Bulow rapped upon 
his desk and called out, ‘‘ Ladies, Rome does not haye to be saved 
to-night,” which remark prodaced the desired effect, to the delight 
of the men and the chagrin of the women. 


Lord Tennyson is in excellent health, He lives in the atricteat 
retirement, bot takes daily rambles in the vicinity of his home with 
his son Hallam or his physician, Dr. Whiting. Sometimes he visite 
Professor Tyndall, whose residence, Hindhead, is near by. The 
road to Hindhead passes the picturesque cottage where George 
Eliot wrote Middlemarch. Lord Tennyson rarely puts his band to 
paper nowadays, his son conducting all his correspondence for him. 
Further poems may, however, appear in the near future. Ata 
recent concert given in honor of his birthday at the Freshwater 
Assembly rooms, his songs, set to music by Lady Tennyson, were 
the principal attraction. He is eighty-two.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Weather Bulletins,” by J. W. & 
States Weather Bureau, which will have an e 


be mach like the ordinary teachers’ convention. It is hoped that 
great results will proceed from these meetings. 
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eta drach vl athe went fourth, as hail OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Contributors and queriste of this Gopertmons are requested to send 
correct names addresses wit not necessarily 
for —_ bus that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


MUSIC IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


May I be permitted to say a word in connection with the edi- 
torial statement in a late iasue, that ‘‘ there is not a public echool 
in Germany where music is not taught.’”’ The statement is true, 
yet the important qualification, should be added that in many of 
the schools there is but little attempted beyond the singing of 
songs by ear. Samuel McBurney, an English doctor of music, has 
made a thorough atudy of the facts which he reports quite at length 
in the London Musical Herald, in September last. It is well to 
state that Dr. McBurney’s title is not honorary, as in America, but 
is only gained after a severe course of study not only in the highest 
branches of musical art, but also in the languages and mathe- 
matics. In fact, the title of Doctor of Music is only granted after 
a rigorous university examination. Dr. McBarney’s testimony is 
therefore that of one who is especially qualified to jadge. He 
says: 

‘* The general ae taken by the teachers in Germany seemed 
to be this: Oar chief object is to get the children to sing the folk- 
songs and chorals in a pleasant manner, to train their voices and 
give them a love for music. To this end they learn at first entirely 
by ear; the sindy of notation begins about the age of nine, ten, or 
eleven. But the noies are considered merely as a Hilfsmittel, or 
assistance, and the most of the teaching is still by ear, so that very 
few profess to succeed in teaching to sing at sight during the school 
years. To find sight-singing one must go to the schools of music 
and the conservatories. . . My conclusions are that so far as prac- 
tical singing is concerned, England is far aheadof Germany. Very 
seldom did I find any part-singing to equal that of the London 
School Board competition, and as for sight-singing, they cannot 
touch us.’’ 

The ‘‘ competition,” to which Dr. McBurney refers, was part of 
the exercises of the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee which I had the pleasure 
of attending last summer. Pupils from eight of the London schools 
(about sixty in each chorus) competed for a prize. I can truly say 
that I have never heard anything half as difficult attempted by 
schools in America which had been trained by the staff notation, 
nor sung with half the ease. A very striking feature of the case is, 
that the children had ‘not been taught by special teachers but by 
the ordinary school teachers. The hope of American teachers to 
accomplish in this country, through the complex and uneducational 
staff notation, what the English are doing through the simple and 
natural symbols of the Tonic Sol-fa, is vain and delusive. Yet the 
experiment had to be tried. The public must learn by experience 
that the claim ‘‘ all that is of value in Tonic Sol-fa can be gained 
through the staff,’’ is aneducational delusion. Simplicity must win 
the day here as it did in England against far more cast-iron preju- 
dice than exist in America. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD, Kast Orange, N. J. 


A GRAND TRIBUTE. 


There has never been a grander tribute paid to any member of 
the echool board than that to S, B. Capen, Esq., who has served 
upon the Boston committee for three years. He had decided to re- 
tire, but has been induced to serve another year by the publication 
of several letters, public and private, of which the following by 
Gen. F. A. Walker, published in the Transcript, isa sample. He 
wrote : 

“ There is one matter of great interest to me, and which I think 
is of great moment to the —°% Boston, to be settled by the com- 
ing conventions, That is, . Samuel B. Capen should by all 
means be asked to stand again for the school committee, be nom- 
inated, and of course there is no question but what he would be 
elected. Mr. Capen has been doing an immense amount of work, 
and has done it well, All his endeavors seem to have borne fruit 
of the very best kind. He seemed to have the faculty of getting 
things started and carrying them through. Matters of concern to 
the beard which other persons thought ought to be carried out be- 
cause they were good, but which nobody waa able to push along to 
the desired result, were taken charge of by Mr. Capen and the 
work was accomplished easily. That is the kind of a man he is. 
It locks as if he does things by magic, so quickly and well are they 
done. He should be asked by everybody to serve for another year at 
least. There are certain duties of the school committee that have been 
caused by the new methods introduced into our sehools, manual train- 
ing, etc. Just at present it would bea very unfortunate thing if Mr. 
Capen positively declined to serve . Of course he bas the right to 
retire, for he has worked hard and given his valuable time. But 
it is just the wrong time to lose him. Every friend of education in 
the city should ask Mr. Capen to stand again for the school com- 
mittee. This I regard as a matter of the greatest importance to 
the people of the city.’’ 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPELT. 


THE DRAMATIC STORY OF A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD MAIDEN 
ON A BUOY. 


It was in one of our schools the other day where I picked up the 
following thrilling composition written by a twelve year-old girl, 
which is one of the best pieces of English as she is ‘epelt’’ that I 
have yet seen: ‘‘ A write suite little buoy, the sun of a kernal, 
withe a rough round his neck, flue up the rode as quick as a dear. 
After a thyme he stopped at a house and wrung the belle. His 
tow hurt hymn and he kneaded wrest. He was two tired too raze 
his fare, pail face, and a feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 


‘* The made who herd the belle was about to pair a pare, butt 
she through it down and ran withe all her mite, for fear her guessed 
wood knot weight; but when she saw the little won, tiers stood inn 
her ayes at the site. ‘Ewe pour deer! Why do ewe lye hear ? 
Air yew dyeing?’ ‘Know,’ he said, ‘I am feint.’ Sho boar 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

—A recent lesson on the ‘‘ Effects ‘of Alcohol on the Human 
Body”’ prompts the following questions : 

1. How does it advance the cause of so-called temperance physi- 
ology to tell a child that the fermentation of apple juice produces 
cider ? of molasses, rum? etc., etc. Is it not sufficient for him to 
know the names of what we consider harmful beverages without 
having him know how each particular ove is made ? 

2. How do the experiments so often performed teach the child 
anything of the effects of aleohol on the human body ? 

3. How does the fact that alochol coagulates the white of an egg 
in a test tube have any bearing whatever on the effect of aleohol in 
the stomach ? 


Will some one who knows kindly answer these i, ‘ 


— Ihave found in every case where a boy fully made up his 
mind that a college education was worth a struggle, that it was pos- 
sible for that boy, no matter what his financial circumstances, to 
secure the desired education. But my experience has been other- 
wise with the girls, and I have seen girls of unusual ability and 
with the most intense desire for intellectual growth checked in 
their ambition by those social Jaws and customs which rigidly limit 
their methods of earning means of support while educating them- 
selves. They are therefore unable to secure those advantages which 
their classmates who are so fortunate as to be males enjoy. It may 
be the irony of fate, but must there forever be cause for a girl to 
lament the fact that she was born a girl ? Does this condition of 
affaires still exist in New England? Can you suggest a remedy ? 

C. W. B., Canton, Til. 


—To ‘' R. W.”: I have seen the sentence you quote attributed 
to Washington Irving. * M, J . 
—Please explain the International Date Line, its purpose, ete. 
A. TO. 
The JOURNAL will soon contain an extended article on this 
subject. 
—Can you tell me anything about ‘‘ Owenism” or the ‘‘ Rap- 
pites’’? I have seen references to them as though everybody 
ought to know about them. ILLINOIS. 
We can learn nothing of the ‘‘ Rappites,’’ but ‘‘ Oweniem’”’ was 
instituted by Robert Owen, April 27, 1825, at New Harmomy, 
Ind. He purchased an entire village, with its buildings and 30,000 
acres of land. He had 900 people in his ‘‘ community’’ at the 
start. Mr. Owen came from England, and was very enthusiastic 
over the prospect of his scheme, but it soon broke up as a dismal 
failure. The ‘‘ Rappites’’ were an earlier people. 


— Where was Miletua? I know in a general way that it was in 
Asia Minor, that it was on the Ionian coast, but as I can find it on 
no map that I have,—and I have some good ones,—I do not feel 
that confidence in my location that I would like. 
A CounTRY TEACHER, 

Miletus was at the mouth of the Meander, but as that is not on 
the average map, I presnme you have not found it on your map. 
Miletus is on the east shore of the Ionian Sea about half way be- 
tween Smyrna and the Mediterranean Sea. For centuries before 
the Persian invasion, Miletus was the wealthiest city of Greece. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Germany.—The Hessian minister of public instruction intends to 
appoint for all the cities in the Dachy special sehool councillors or 
inspectors; in other words, superintendents who shall supervise all 
the schools of the respective city, higher, intermediate and lower, 
classical and modern, boys’ and girls’ schools. Local supervision 
is on the increase in Germany, but the best feature of the trend is 
that it is “‘ professional’’ supervision the Germans insist upon. 
We have learned to place a physician in the health office, elect ee. 
yers to the judges’ seats, elect ministers to bishoprics, but when we 
need a school superintendent, frequently a man who has been un- 
successful in other professions is good enough for ua. Let us be 
aor though; such cases are less frequent now than they used 


While the number of illiterates among the army recruits is only 
equal to eight tenths of one per cent., that of the illiterates among 
the people who marry is still 2.5 per cent. of the men and 3.32 of 
the women. This number shows a decrease of 2 per cent. in both 
sexes since 1882. 

The little principality of Waldeck has 130 schools, and between 
30 and 35 teachers’ positions are vacant. Teachers of Waldeck 
often accept positions in Prussia, and this deprives the principality 
of teachers. Waldeck pays very low salaries. While Prussia pays 
600 marks increase, according to length of service, Waldeck pays 
only 180 marks (4m. = $1.). 

In Leipzig (which city has nearly 1,000 teachers and pays annu- 
ally more than $500,000 for maintaining its schools) there are four 
teachers in the school board, not only as advisory members, but 
members with power to vote. The board has 43 members. 
Professor Rausch in Jena calls attention to the fact that the 4th 
of May, 1891, was the 200th anniversary of German composition- 
writing in the schools of the Empire. It was Christ. Thomasius 
who had the courage to openly denounce witch-burning and the ex- 
clusive use of Latin as language of education. He opened an 
academy in 1691 for the teaching’ of German composition, calling 
his institation ‘‘ Collegiam Styli.”’ 

Austria.—The women teachers in Vienna have nominated two 
of their number for election to the Bezirks (County) School Board. 
They have also determined to vote for men only if they are ‘' friendly 
to their cause.”” These echool boards are made up of professional 
teachers, and stand between the state boards and local boards, per- 


hymn inn her alma, as she aught, too a rheam where he mite bee 


forming supervisory duties. In Vienna the first female school 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
nce p et te of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Latest Lirerary Essays AND ADDRESSES. By James 

Russell Lowell. 184 pp. Price, $1.25. 

OpEs, Lyrics, AND SONNETS, from the poetic works of James 
Rossel! Lowell. White and Gold. Cloth. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00, 

Professor Norton, as Mr. Lowell’s literary executor, has arranged 
this volume of essays and addresses for publication, in accordance 
with the intention of their author, who had revised the 
greater number of them. The volume includes papers on Gray, 
on The Letters of Walter Sa dor, on Izaak Walton, 
Milton’s Areopagitica, Richard IIJ., and the address on The 
Study of Modern Languages, given before the Modern e 
Association of America in 1889. There is a beautifally engraved 
portrait frontispiece. ‘ 

Lowell’s Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets, selected from his poetical 
works are issued as a number in the dainty and artistic ‘‘ White 
and Gold Series,’’ which already includes the volumes of Longfel- 
low, Tennyson, Whittier,’and Wadsworth. The Commemoration 
Ode, the Odes to Agassiz, To The Dandelion, The First Snowfall, 
The Courtin, and all the familiar favorites are here ready to hand, 
with all the advantages of beantifal print and binding. 


Outings oF By J. H. Gilmore, A.M. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 170 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
Many a book with a more pretentious title is no more than an 
ontline; but this book, under the name of {Outlines, is more than 
that. After all, the most of the help a teacher of rhetoric gets is 
in outline. Anything that does more than to outline the work is 
apt to be used by the teacher as crutches, upon which he walks in 
a stilted way. There is no subject that of necessity is taught, when 
well taught, out of the teachers own jadgment so much as this. 
Unless appearances are deceptive, this book presents one of the 
best plans upon the best ideas yet developed for the doing of good 
work in a subject in which much of the present teaching is farcical. 
Lirrte Maxvoriz’s Love Story. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 124 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
The reminder that Miss Bouvet is the author of that exquisite 
em of child literature, Sweet William, so universally admired 
Fast season, is sufficient to create an interest in her new book. The 
same purity of sentiment and refined manner that marked Sweet 
William are present also in the pretty and pathetic story of a selfish 
brother and a loving and devoted sister. lights and shadows 
of the text are as pleasurable to the mind as those of the beautiful 
illustrations to the eye. 


A Treasury oF Favorite Poems. Edited by Walter 
Learned. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. White and 
Gold. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

A beantifal holiday gift for children or grown people is this ad- 
mirable collection of miscellaneous poems chosen by Mr. Learned, 
and illustrated with a hundred exquisite photogravures by Joseph 
M. Gleeson. Most of the poems are well known and beloved, and 
the table of contents includes the names of nearly all the best Eng~- 
lish and American authors, It is, altogether, a most desirable 
volume. 


RapicAL WRONGS IN THE PRECEPTS AND PRACTICES 
oF CIVILIZED MAN. By J. Wilson, Ph.D. Newark, N. Y.: 
J. Wilson & Son. 214 pp., 9x6}. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Wilson’s arguments are in the main marked by sound com- 
mon sense, and are presented in a fresh and unconventional way. 
He does not deal in platitudes, and although it would be impossible 
to endorse all his ideas, they are interesting ing, as all such 
reading is when the author has a distinct point to make and a thor- 
ough earnestness in making it. The ‘‘ radical wrongs’’ are those 
of false education, the status of women, the pursuit of wealth, 
crime and its punishments, and other evils of our present civilization. 


CuurcH anp Creep. By Rev. Heber Newton. New 
York: G. P. Patnam Sons. 212 pp.; 7x5. Price, 75 cents. 
The recent discussions concerning the alleged violations of the 
doctrine and discipline of the testant Episcopal Church, 
on the t of the Rev. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Parish, New York, make the present volume of sermons, in 
which he explains his position, of much interest. The book 
containa the sermon preached in answer to Bishop Potter’s let- 
ter accusing him of “ canonical lawlessness,’’ and others in which 
Dr. Newton gives his ideas of a great American chureh united 
under a common creed, and dealing with the sabstance rather than 
with the form of religion. 


Courage. By Rath Ogden. [Illustrated by F. C. Gor- 
don. New York: Frederiek A. Btokes Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 
Rath Ogden will be remembered as the anthor of that beaatiful 
little Revolutionary story, A Loyal Little Red Coat, so popular last 
year. The ‘‘Courage’’ of this story is not at all the thing one 
would first imagine, but a brown-eyed, rosy-eheeked little lady of a 
dozen summers. The story of Courage’s life and adventures among 
the wharves and floating homes on the water side of New York, 
and how she proved herself to be well named, is told ia the same 
direct, unaffected, and refined way which has made all this anthor’s 
books so delightfal, The illustrations are exceedingly pretty. 


Berry Aupen. By Jane G. Austin. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 384 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Under] Miss Austin’s skillful pen the Puritan settlers of Ply- 
mouth and Duxbury live and move in lifelike fashion. The story of 
this first born daughter of the Pilgrims has been sought out through 
ancient volumes and mouldering records and{revivified into a fas- 
cinating romance well fitted to extend and complete the annals of 
Standish of Standish, the first of Miss Austin’s admirable histor- 
ical novels. 

Axison WarsH. By Constance Evelyn. London: T. 
Nelson & Son. 414 pp.,8x6. Price, $1 50. 

A charming and thoroughly interesting story of qniet English 
country life. Alison Walsh is a noble and lovable creation, and the 
incidents of her maiden life, closing with the ring of wedding 
bells, will prove very entertaining reading. Like all the Nelson 
ee it is beautifully bound and printed, and has a steel-engraved 
title page. 


Dororny Dogemps. By Mildred Scarborough. Phil- 
adelphia ; Ameripan Sunday-School Union. 216 pp, Price, $1.00, 


quiet, gave hymn bred and meet, held a cent bottle under his! principal has just been appointed. A worth : 
ipows, untide his oholer, rapped bymn up warmly, gave toon yours of experience in pobool was 


Dorothy Doremus ig the story of @ little girl whose passionate 
temper gota her into predipaments, but who conquers her 
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story for young girls, reflecting own shortcomings and show- 


ing the WAY to men 
FROM BaRKTON. By Edward A. Rand. 
a York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 

This is the fourth mamber of the “Look Ahead Series,” which 
have been 80 deservedly popular with young people. It gives the 
story of a country boy’s life and temptation in a large city office, 
god shows how @ atrict adberence to right and daty was finally re- 
garded. Ic is prettily illastrated. 

Tue Lirrce MILLERs. By Effie W. Merriman. Bos- 
ton; Lee & Shepard. 245 pp. ; 64x5}. Price, $1.00. 

Mre. Merriman’s latest javenile is in the same vein as her other 
ctories of homeless and houselese little street waifs who rise above 
their miserable surroundings through their innate nobility of char- 
jeter. The somewhat overpowering slang under which the sto 
\abors is a drawback to what would otherwise be a pretty and af- 
fecting history of child life among the poor, 


Besstz. With illustrations. By Rosa Nouchette 

Carey, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Cloth. Price, 

1,25: 

a Carey has long been a favorite author with girls, and a new 
sory baaring her name is sure of awelcome. Miss Carey’s novels 
sre always qaiet aad reficed, and of a class entirely distinct from 
the general ran of modern sensational and sentimental fiction. 
Our Bessie is a pratty Kaglish domestic story, which girls will find 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


Mosrry Marvory Day. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Townsend's name is a sufficient guarantee for the worth and 
interest of her new novel. Her characters are healthy, natural, 
and wide-awake people, and her stories are of a refined and elevat- 
ing clase. Marjory Day is a heroine whose acquaintance everyone 
will enjoy. 

Tue last balf-yearly volume of The Century Magazine 
for 1801 appears in the usual handsome binding of gold cloth, and 
closes the twenty-first year of its wonderfully successful career as an 
illastrated national periodical. The last year bas given an unusaal 
umber of valuable serial articles of permanent value in history, 
finance, art, and polities, besides fiction of great strength and variety 
asa special feature. The interesting series of papers upon Califor- 
Lia are continaed in this volume, as are also those upon The Italian 
(ld Masters, and the Indian Campaigns. Mr. Kennan’s Siberian 
sketches are bronght to a conclusion, and also Edward Eggleston's 
novel ‘' Toe Faith Doetor.’? The best foreign and American writ- 
ers have contributed to fill the pages of The Century with the choic- 
eet descriptive articles on all subjects, and with discussions of all 
manner of timely topies. ‘The illustrations are in the highest style 
of art, and no expense has been spared to keep this favorite maga- 
zoe well abreast of the standard which makes the great American 
monthlies the wonder of the age. 


St. NrcHoxas, that unrivaled illustrated magazine for 
young people, is now issued in two handsomely bound volumes, 
each containing six months’ numbers for the year of 1891. It is 
now eighteen year since the St. Nicholas in its present form claimed 
the attention of the juvenile world of readers, and many of the boys 
and girls who read the first number now have boys and girls of 
their own who take the same pleasure and comfort in its ever-de- 
lightful pages as did their fathers and mothers. St. Nicholas for 
IS). has been richer than ever in fine serial stories by old favorites, 
bite of travel at home and abroad, instructive chapters on the arts 
and sciencas, dainty poems, funny sketches, and a wealth of beauti- 
fal illustrations which are unequaled by any magazine for children 
inthe world. America is justly proud of her wonderful monthlies, 
aud among them the St. Nicholas holds first rapk, and is reaching 
an ever-widening circle of delighted readers. Published by the 
Century Co. New York: Price, $3 00 a year. 


How to Know New York Ciry, by M. F. Sweetser 
and Simeon Ford, is a serviceable little guide book, now in ita eighth 
edition, [t contains an intelligent answer to each one of the hun- 
dred or more questions that the stranger in New York desires to 
uk, and a stady of its pages will enable the visitor to see the cily 
inthe quickest and most convenient way. On receipt of a two- 
ent stwmp the book will be sent free by addressing the Grand 
Union Hotel, New York. 


E.siz's VACATION AND Arter Events, by Martha 
Fiulay, is a new number in the long list of the Elsie books. It has 
‘strong Sanday School flavor, and is in no way different from the 
others of theseries. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. Price, $1.25. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


, Gestures and Attitudes ; by Edward B, Warman; price, $3.00. Bos- 
on: Lee & Shepard. 
gulasterpieces of American Literature; with biographical sketches. 
: Houghton. Miftiin & Co. 
ptlsartian Physical Cuiture; by Carrica LeFavre. —— Heads and 
Nelson Sizer and H. 8. Drayton;| price, 40cts. New York: 
ells Co. 
tie Old Stone House and Other Stories; by Anna Katherize 
prt price, 40 cents ——Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Vol. 
i.Price, $250 New York: G P. Putnam's Sons. 
A School Atlas of English History; edited by Samuel Rawson Gardi 
Dai, Price, $1.50.— Episodes from Monte Christo; by Alexandre 
mas; price 40 cts.——Elementary Science Lessons; by W. Hewitt, 
; Price, 50 cents, New York: Longmans, Green. & Co 
gz, i¢ Supreme Passions of Man; by Paul Paquin, M.D.; price, 50 cts, 
me Creek, Mich.; The Little Blue Book Co. : 
he Management of the Country Schools; by Joses B. Batdorf, M.S. ; 
rive, 20 cents. Cincinnati: Teachers’ Co operative Pub 
P in Century. May 1891—October 1891. — St. Nicholas for Young 
Wiss Vol XVIIT. New York: The Century Co. 
».Vinifrede’s Journal; by Emma Marshall; price, $1.25 ——Graduated 
-outse of Natural Science (Part I1.); by Benjamin Loewy: price, 60 
York, World; by George Massee; price, $1.00; New 
rk: Macmillan & Co 
Sa) Modern Method; by Elliott Furney: New York: I. H. 
Q 0, 
Bary erence History of the United States; by Hannah A Davidson; 
SoD: Ginn & Co 
qa tion; by E. Grandgent; price, 60 cents. Boston: 
eath & Oo. 
paraded Lessons in Shorthand; Part I.; by M. Alderson Chandler; 
“ston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 


CENTRAL OHIO TEACHERS. 


The meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers at Dayton, the past 
month, was one of interest and benefit. The meeting was called to 
order with president C. L. Van Cleve of Troy in the chair. Ia his 
inaugural address, Superintendent Van Cleve spoke of the preva- 
lence of women as teachers, and said that the exhausting of one’s 
power in teaching was greatly exaggerated. Over-worry, rather 
than over-work, is sapping the vitality of the teachers, since many 
are disposed to carry unnecessary burdens. 

Miss Mary Gordon, training teacher of the Columbus schools, 


— her work with a class of twenty little Dayton boys and 
girls. 


Miss Jennie M. Langan of Dayton read a paper on “ What Do 

Oar the caring of the children to 

he training and caring o nts, responsi- 
bility was referred to, and Kindaces 
the wane to govern all, 

was an interesting discussion on “ H 

Make Teachers More Efficient School 
McKimmon of London spoke first, calling attention to the great 
advancement in universal education within the last few years. The 
standard for teachers was much higher than could be 
consideriag that the state set no standard. Scholarship was needed 
as well as gumption, and there should be a higher standard of 
scholarship. What was done was to be accomplished through hard 
work. Supt. E. B. Cox of Xenia advanced the idea that the way 
to make the teacher more efficient was for the superintendents to 
make themse!ves more efficient. A library was needed so that the 
teacher might have free access to it to gratify any desire for fuller 
information on any subject that might arise. The teacher was ad- 
vised not to fall inte routine work, but to drink from the fountain 
of knowledge and inspire scholars by that. 

Supt. C. W. Bennett of Piqua recommended that the teachers 
work less time and be paid more money. He referred to tha rais- 
ing of the standard and discarding of all rabbish. Supt. E. B. Cox 
of Chillicothe closed the discussion. 

At the evening session, George How'snd, ex-sup:riatendent 
of the Chicago schools, delivered the annual address. [t was a 
masterly production, well delivered, and briefly as follows :— 

It has long been a cause of deep regret and loud complaint with 
many teachers that ‘‘ our calling” was not regarded as a profession, 
and many the plans devised and resolutions formulated for the 
attainment of the desired result, in most cases, I think, with little 
thought of what is implied in a profession, or in what way we 
should be benefited by the professional title to our names. In the 
firat essential of what truly constitutes a profession, ‘‘ our calling ”’ 
is wanting. The lawyer and the doctor are acquainted with certain, 
or often very uncertain, principles of legal or medical lore with 
which the common citizen is not familiar; and the clergyman, in 
most cases, is more deeply versed in the mysteries of theologic dis- 
cussion than most of his parishioners. But with the work of school- 
keeping who is not an adept? Who does not understand, who 
does not kaow what it is to teach a boy or girl to read or spell, to 
write and cipher, or tell whether he recites a page or paragraph of 
geography or history correctly ? what it is to govern a room of 
children and make them mind? Do not all parents have children 
to teach and discipline ? Is there any secret jaggling needed to 
make them study and act as they ought ? But how can we call our 
work a profession until those engaged in it are there for a purpose, 
with no lingering thoughts of another pursuit, to which their hearts 
atill fondly cling, and to the preparation for which their leisure or 
stolen hours are devoted? Nor, again, is the teacher brought by 
the necessities of his business into an important connection with the 
meno and women who are the active factors of our progress and civ- 
ilization ; does not become familiar with their thought, their ambi- 
tions, their life. His thoughts and his life are with and for the 
children. He must bring himself down to their level, be for the 
time in his innermost feelings one of them; must be a child again. 
While the man of affairs, of thought, of literary or scientific re- 
search, is employing his best powers in going onward to better and 
higher conditions of life and usefalnees, seeking faller satisfaction 
for his ever-expanding desires, the teacher is seeking backward and 
downward for the thoughts and little realization of childhood; he 
is striving to see as the child sees, to think as the child thinks, to 
live the life of the child, that by his self-sacrifice he may, per- 
chance, save some. For his future satisfaction the genuine living 
teacher will meet in all the years to come the thanks, the congratu- 
lations, and the sympathetic words of those who in active, public, 
or private life look back to the time passed under his instructions 
as the most pleasant, useful, and productive period of their lives 
Nor is it a worthless, an empty tribate that is thas bestowed upon 
the worthy teacher; it enlarges aud enriches the innermost nature 
of the man or woman who can feel assured that he has placed even 
one boy or girl upon the way to a worthy life. The normal school, 
I think, has done its greatest work in awakening the enthusiasm of 
its pupils as to the nobility of their vocation, im creating a trae 
spirit of inquiry and investigation into the possibilities of tre teach- 
er’s influence over the character and life of the child, and into the most 
efficient means of reaching his heart and enteriog into his life, that 
their instructions may be most effective and lasting. The great 
want of our schools to-day is a broader, truer scholarship in their 
teachers. In arithmetic, in grammar, in geography and history, 
how much better results might be attained, how many mistaken 
efforts avoided, if teachers had the breadth of view, the true logic 
and liberal culture which a wise college course can give! The pro- 

sive teacher must be ever a student, not of children and ohild- 
ish thoughts alone, with the ways of awakening and developing 
their mental power, but of the history, the literature, the poetry of 
the ages, the development of scientific and mechanical discovery 
and inventions, and keeping pace with the present making of his- 
tory, more important in the interests of hamanity than in any pre- 
5 Mr. Howland said: For one who is heartily in 
love and sympathy with that most wonderfal phenomenon of earth, 
the human child, whose chief joy is in notiog and aiding its grand 
unfolding into reasoning and worthy manhood and womanhood, 
one who can keep in touch with the entire world and wisely in line 
with the needs of the clfild and the just wi-hes of its parents, there 
is no calling which presents such strong attraction and so noble 
satisfaction as this calling of ours. Day by day, and year by year, 
cur calling is lifted to a higher plane; the successful workers are 
held in better esteem; the public school is receiving more and more 


the attention and study of the thin , intelligent portion of 
community. What the result Mattie upon 
character and conduct of those who enter upon the work, whether 
with sound jadgment and wise forethonght, they shall keep step 
with the onward progress of the race, accepting and devising those 
methods and measures which shall best fit their pupils for their 
near, and for their outstretching lives, as working, thinking citi- 
= of our we hw if = to our calling no higher title 
we seek than that which stands hi ’s hi 
whe Great Tete ighest on the world’s history, 
At the Saturday morning session Supt. B. B. Harland of 
Middletown schools, read a paper on ‘“ The Hour’s Need, oa 
Who Should Supply it?” Mr. Harland said: The primary idea 
in the establishment of the eommon school system is that the 
youth m-y be trained so that he will become a good citizen. With 
this idea as the text he argued that the youth should be taught the 
principles of the government as well as the ordinary branches of in- 
struction, in that he may be equipped in after life to perform all 
the duties that may devolve on the American citizen, He argued, 
too, that the histories of the present should take precedence of 
those of the past or middle ages. 
He was followed by George*P. Clarke of the Dayton High School 
on the subject of ‘‘ Education Through Science.” Both papers 
were exceedingly interesting and involved considerable discussion. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: J. C. 
Hanna of Colambuas, president. F. G. Cromes of Greenville and E. 
G. Smith of Hillsboro, vice-presidents. Miss Mary Gordon of Co- 
lumbus, secretary. Mossrs. A. E. Taylor of Springfield, A. J. 
Willoughby of Dayton, and N. H. Cheney of Washington Court 
House, as the executive committee. 
Among the resolutions passed were these : 
Resolved—That in the death of Dr. Joh 
Teachers’ Association has lost one te 


active members, and the State and nation one of its foremost 
That th 

ved—That the members of this association be urged to use 
their influence with their Senators and Representatives ig behalf of 
the bill for tewnship organization. 

Resolved—That one thousand teachers of Central Ohio, in convention 
assembled, protest against the inadequate recognition of the American 
public schools,—which now seems prubable—by the Columbian Expo- 
sition Commission, and poopen nt but earnestly request that a suit- 
able building be erected and furnished with the most approved school 
appliances, in which oe besides the usual exhibition of school 
work. their shall be actual teaching in the various grades by well 
qualified teachers, and that thus the educational dignity of this nation 
be maintained by bringing to the notice of our national guests the fact 
that our educational development has kept pace with our phenomenal 
material growth 

Respectfully submitted, ABRAM Brown, 

. M. MULForpb, Com. on Resolutions. 
F. G. CROMER, 


It was the expression of the meeting that the last resolation 
should be sent to the proper officers of the proposed World's Fair, 
and that they be sent to all the papers of the country. 

The Committee on Finances reported collections to the amount 
of $123.40, and that the expenses were $71.70. 

The meeting next year will be held at Columbus. 
GeorGIA Hop.ey. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS. 


The seventh annual seasion of the Southeastern Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association convened in the High School building at Beatrice, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 26, 1891, and adjourned at noon of the 
following Saturday. The officers were: Sapt. Wells H. Skinner, 
president; Sapt. W. H. Gardner, Nebraska City, secretary and 
treasurer; County Sapt. J. Lse McBrien of Tecumseh, Supt. J. 
W. Crabtree of Ashland, and County Supt. W. M. Clary of Ne- 
braska City, executive committee. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Mayor E. R. Fogg and Rev. 
J. N. Mills, and responded to by Supt. G. R. Chatburn, Wymore. 
President Skinner then delivered a very interesting and able an- 
sual address on ‘‘ The Progress of Seven Years.’’ This was a 
splendid review of the educational achievements of the past seven 
years in southeastern Nebraska, and was highly appreciated by 
those present. Mr. Skinner's remarks were original, terse, and 
appropriate. 

The Friday morning session was opened by a short paper from 
County Supt. Miss Marie P. Upson, Beatrice, on “ The Inflaence 
of Mental Arithmetic in Oar Pablic Schools.’’ Discussed by Prin. 
Henry Menke, Greenwood; ©. Dan Schell, Ashland, and others. 
‘*To What Extent Should the Country Schools Fit for the High 
Schools’’ was the title of an interesting and practical paper by 
County Supt. R. H. Watson, Wahoo. This paper was discussed 
by Supts. C. P. Cary, Fairbury; T. H. Bradbury, Wahoo; Ww. J. 
Wise, Pawnee City; County Supts. W. M. Clary, Nebracka City ; 
J. L. McBrien, Tecumseh; C. J. Pierson, Auburn; C. C. Pool, 
Falls City; State Supt. A. K. Goudy, Lincoln, and others, The 
discussion revealed the fact that most of the counties have graded 
courses of study. permitting students who have completed the 
course in the rural schools to enter tae rearest high school, where 
they are fitted for the state university and denominational college. 
Thies connection has been secured by the mu‘ual « Operation of the 
state university and high school authorities, and has proven highly 
beneficial to all concerned. ‘' Progressive Geography ’’ was the 
somewhat mysterious title of an well delivered pa- 
per by Miss Jennie Borst, Peru. Mr. G. W. Sampeon, Tecumseh, 
County Supt. KE. B. Cowles, Fairbury, and others discussed this 
paper. Supt. M. B.C. Trae, Tecumseh, lead in the discussion of 
* How to Teach the Daties of Citizenship,” and was followed b 
County Supt. W. M. Clary, Nebraska City; Supt. T. H. Brad- 
bury, Wahoo; Mre, Lucy K. Manville, Beatrice, and others. 

Friday evening Chancellor James H. Canfield, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, delivered the address of the occasion. This ad- 
dress was a carefully prepared and able defence of our public 
school system, and met the approval of most who beard it. Chan- 
cellor Canfielc, though a new man in Nebraska, has tho confidence 
of all school men, and his untiring zsal for N ebraska’s educational 
interes's seems to meet a hearty response. 

The first subject presented at the Saturday morning sersion was 
“The Emigration Problem,”’ by Pria. George J. Dillon, Cook. 
Disenssed by Sup:. W. J. Wise, Pawnee City; County Supt. Ww. 
M. Clary, Nebraska City; Pria. Henry Menke, Greenwood ; Supt. 
H.S. Jones, Lincola, and others. The next subject considered 
was the “‘Calture of the Understandinz,’”’ by Sapt. H. R. Corbett 
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Whitney’s Introductory French Reader. 


256 pp. 16M0. 
Teachers’ price, 70 cents ; by mail, 76 cents. 
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Hall & Bergen’s Physics. 
888 pp. 12Mo. 
Teachers’ price, $1 25, by mail, $1.37. 


1 JJementary text-book, based upon.and reproducing the 
toquived admission to Harvard Colleze, together with 
many introductory and connecting experiments and the necessary the: 


ean be advantageously begun 
ay can be managed with suf 


FENRY HOLT 


with that where a complete story or Pp 
cient ease to maintalo interest, 


oretical accompaniment. 


£%, Publishers, 29 West 28d St, New Yorks, 
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of York, who gave one of the most witty and sensible discussions 
_of the entire session. The subject was farther discussed by Supt. 
G. R. Chatburn, Wymore; President, W. H. Clemmons of the 
Normal School, Fremont, and others. Prin. L. 
the High School, Lincoln, who was to have been present on Fri- 
day, next discussed ‘* Mental Arithmetic,” giving a brief sammary 
of observations made in other cities, After the adoption of the 
customary resolutions the Association adjourned to meet at Te- 
cumseh the last week in March, 1892. The flag, which was given 
to the county having the largest percentage of enrollment at the 
Association, was won by Johnson County. The officers for the 
coming session are: 

President—Supt. W. H. Gardner, Nebraska City. 

Vice-President—Supt. C. G. Pearse, Beatrice. 
zs nd Treasurer—County Supt. W. M. Clary, Nebraska 

ity. 


Executive Committee—County Sapt. J. Lee McBrien, Tecumseh ; 
W. E. Taylor, Peru, and County Supt. R. H. Watson, Wahoo. 

This meeting was considered one of the most profitable and 
pleasant sessions of the South Eastern Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Tbe most enjoyable feature of the whole meeting, per- 
haps, was the hearty reception given the visitors by the teachers 
and pupils of the Beatrice schools. Delightful music was far- 
nished by the teachers and pupils, under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Calvin, instructor of music in Beatrice schools. The most in- 
teresting feature of this part of the program was due to the fact 
that the music was not prepared for the occasion, but was an ex- 
hibition of every-day school-work. All commended Professor 
Calvin for his enthusiasm, good music, and excellent jadgment. 
The exhibition of clay modeling in the main hall of the High 
School building and the calisthenic exercises for the Friday evening 
session were highly satisfactory and instructive. This most excel- 
lent condition of the Beatrice public schools shows Sapt. C. G. 
Pearse to be one of the best city superintendents in Nebraska,—a 
fact long since recognized by his fellow teachers. 

W. E. Taytor. 


ECUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. 


The library contagion has struck the Fort Smith echools very 
forcibly. In Superintendent Holloway’s opening address at the 
beginnivg of the year, he urged that this work receive marked at- 
tention. Principal Hall took the initiative by organizing his school 
into 8 library association. The other schools are adopting similar 
plans, the result of which will be the establishment of a library in 
each ward school. ‘The board gave no assistance except the tuition 
money collected from non-resident pupils. Over $200 has been 
collected and the pupils are reading choice literature instead of 
being left to make their own selections from the trash of the 
news stands. 

The Southern Educational Journal has about decided to organize 
a stock company for the purpose of converting the monthly into a 
weekly. This indicates prosperity, — or at least faith in the pro- 
gressive teaching force of the South. There is an educational 
awakening in this section of the Union, the force of which few ont- 
side fully comprehend. The West has been attracting great at- 
tention educationally, but in a few years the South will divide the 
honors with the Great West. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco bas some strange cases of profesional discipline. 
A long trial has been in progress at great expense, over one of the 
male teachers in the high school. Eminent legal talent has been 
employed. The decision is that he lacks in power to discipline, 
and so he has been degraded from the high to the grammar school. 
At the same time one of the male principals was tried for over- 
much discipline and was suspended for a week, with consequent loss 
of a week’s ealary because he used a rattan instead of a strap. 

San Francisco has a relieh for the best of educational and schol- 
astic lectures. In no city are they more pupular jast now. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The State University enrollment is rapidly nearing a thousand, 
which, without doubt, will be passed during the year. 

Prof. D. S. Wright of the State Normal School is getting out a 
new edition of his Manual and Methods in Arithmetic. 

Prof. Bernard Bixby spent several days the past month visiting 
and lecturing before schools and colleges in the state. 

Prof. S. W. Stookey of Coe College will spend a part of this 
year in the Boston School of Technology, in special study of elec- 
trical and civil engineering, which asa department will be estab- 

-res. W. M. ear of the State Agricultural Col has 
all things working in harmony and with great efficiency. Toor 
lege graduated a fine class at the November commencement. 

Supt. C. W. Dean of the Sioux City schools has resigned. Like 
action was more recently taken by Mr. W. F. Cramer, principal of 
the high echool. Sious City loses two fine men. Their places wil] 
not easily be filled. 

The normal school idea grows and widens in Iowa. A more en- 
couraging report could hardly be made than that of Pres. H. H. 


L. H. Austin of | needed 


| i the State Normal 
tly issned Biennial Report of te] 

has been phenominal. Appropriations for 

building and for classrooms and ‘unde to bear expenses are greatly 


MISSISSIPPI. 
The Mississippi State Teachers’ Association meets at Jackson, 


detomg C. H. Alexand Response of 

‘onday—Address of Welcome, Hon. C. H. Alexander. 
tno Pree Meat wo by Col. Francis W. Parker, Cook County 
a meg The Modern Woman,” Miss P. V. Orr, Mistress of 
English, I. I. & C. Discussion: Mrs. Hillman, Miss Mary B. Green 
“Methods of Classical Study, Prof. A. L. Bondurant, University. 
“ The Study of Latin,” Miss Minnie Paslay,I.1.&C. “ Botany in the 
Public Schools,” Prof. G. C. Creelman, A. & M. College. Discussion : 
J. M. Barrow, Columbus, J. F. Sellers, Mississippi College. Duties 
of Parents to Teachers. Miss Lena Elgin, Principal Corinth Female 
College. Discussion: Miss M M. Lackey. Crystal Springs, Miss Mar 
North. Yazoo City. ‘Methods of Teaching Zoology in the Hig 
School, W. W. Rivers, Prin Columbia High School. Discussion: Prof. 
B. G. Lowery, Blue Mountain, Prof. B Smith, a. 

‘Afternoon — Importance of Making the Course of Study of the High 
School Preparatory to the University,” Supt. W. A. Belk, Tupelo. 
Diseussion: E. W. Wright, Vicksburg, T. J. Woofter, West Point. 
“The Examination of Candidates for License to Teach, so as to 
Prevent Abuses,” Supt. A. A. Kincannon, Meridian. Discussion: J. 
G. Wooten. Oxford. J. R. Preston. State Supt. of Education. *‘‘ The 
Mississippi School Exhibit in the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago,” Pee I J Fry. Canton. Discussion: J. W. Henderson, 

atchez, 8. M. Thomas, Macon 
Col Francis W. Parker. Lecture on Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” Dr. W. R. Sims, University. Discussion: Prof. W 
College. ‘* Manual Training in Schools an zes, . 8. D. 

A. and M. Colle 3 peponenen: Dr. Robert Frazier, I. I. and C., Dr. 
J. G. Deupree, Mississip ollege. 

Wednesta — School Government and Manavement.” H. A. Dean, 
Pres. Iuka Normal College. Discussion: Dr. Walter Hillman, Supt. 
J. M. McBeath. “ How to Get the Best Educational Results Under 
Our New Constitution,” Supt. 8. W. Henderson Natchez Discussion: 
Pres. T. F. McBeath, Daleville, Supt. L. J. Corbly, Water Valley. 
**Musie in the Public Schools, and Why It Should be Taugbt.’’ Miss 
Grace E. Dyer, Hillman College. Discussion: J.C. Johnson, Winona, 
Miss Laura T. Eades, Oxford. 


MICHIGAN, 


Daetr vit, at a recent election, decided to furnish free textbooks to 
the pupils in the public school, by a large popular majority. 

Grand Haven schools received gifts for the poor from the pupils 
and distributed them on the evening before Thankegiving. A 
liberal supply of eatables of all kinds was furnished to each of 
forty-five needy families. 

It is reported that President Fairchild of Kansas Agricultural 
College will succeed Dr. H. Q Butterfield, who resigned the pres- 
idency of Olivet College at the close of the last school year. 


Program of the State Teachers’ Association, Dac. 28, 29 and 30 
at Grand Rapids. 


Monday Afternoon—‘The Proper Sphere of a Normal School,” 
Prot. D. Putnam State Normal School. Discussion: W. N. Ferris, 
Rig Rapids. ‘ Elements of Growth in School Work,” Prin. C. B, Hall, 
Detroit. Discussion: Prof. Chas. McKenny,. Olivet College. 

Evening—Address of Welcome, Member of Grand Rapids Board of 
Education ; Response, H. R. Pattengill, Editor Michigan School 

erator. 

Tuesday Morning—“ Psychic Studies in the Public Schools,” Supt. 
W. 8. Perry, Ann Arbor. Discussion: Supt. Geo. W. Walker, 
Adrian. ‘Classics in Graded Work.” Supt. E. C. Thompson, 
Saginaw. Discussion: Supt. Anna M. Chandler, Marquette. 


PRIMARY SECTION. 
Afternoon—“ The New Primary School,” Supt. W. N. Hailmann, 
Laporte, Ind. Discussion: Lucretia Willard Treat, Chicago. ‘* Meth 


with class work by Miss Margaret Wise, Grand Rapids. 
Evening—Lecture: ‘‘Columbus and His Times,” Dr. F. W. Gun- 

saulus, Chicago. 

Wednesday Morning—“‘The Departmental System in German 

Schools,” Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion Coleg. Discussion: Supt, 8. 

W. Baker. Big Rapids. ‘‘ Latin and German Below the High School,” 

Supt. W. H. Honey, Monroe. Discussion: Supt. J. A. Stewart, Port 


Huron. 
COLLEGE SECTION. 

Tuesday Afternoon—“The Relation of the University and the 
Colleges of the State,’ Pres. J. B. Angell, University of Michigan; 
bh L. R. Fiske, Albion College; and Pres. A. F. Bruske, Alma 

ege. 
COMMISSIONERS SECTION. 

Wednesday Morning—‘ The County Commissioner and His Connec- 
tion with the Institute; What it Has Been and What it Should Be,’”’ 
Commr, C. W. Gardner Newaygo County. Discussion: Commr. J. L. 
Wagner, Eaton County. *‘To What Extent Should the Commisioner 
Credit Teachers with Examinations Passed in Other Counties than 
His Own,” Commr. D. E. MeClure, Oceana County. Discussion: 
Commr. Enoch Andrus, Barry County. 


FLORIDA. 
The annual convention of the State Teachers’ Association will 
assemble Tuesday, Jan. 5th at Jacksonville. 


Tuesday—Addresses of Welcome by Mayor Robinson and F. Pasco, 
President of Duval County Teachers’ Association. Response, Pres. 
J. M. Stuart, On behalf of tne Association; Major A. J. Russell, On 
behalf of the State at large. 

Wednesday Morni Address, Pres. Stuart. Reflex In- 
fluence of Teaching” Dr. W. F. Yocum. “ Music in Public Schools,’ 
Mrs. G. 8S. Van Buskirk. 

Afternoon—“The Aim of the Public School,” B. ©. Graham 
“Secret of Successful Teaching,’ Mrs. M. L. Veenfleit. ‘“ Drawing 
and Natural History in the Public Schools,” D. Young Hoyt. 

Evening—Address, Govenor F. P. Flemming. 

Thursday Morning—* English in Its Relation to Mental Discipline,” 
W. W. Seals. ‘ Reading, Its Effect Upe, the Masses,” Miss Annie 


Olcott. Scholarship or Methods.” H. elkee. 
Afternoon—*‘ Common School Education,” W. J. Hoffman. “ Teach- 


’ Associations,” Mrs. H. K. Ingram, ‘“ Elocution,” Geo. st 

© B. Collins (Tom Sawyer). mart, 

Friday Morning—" How Shall We Teach Morals in the Puptic 
“Henry’s Flints,” J. B. Patterson 
Essay, Miss Clara Hampton. . 
‘Afternoons, ” Mrs. Smillie. Industrial Educa- 

on,” J. 8. Towliss. 

Evening—Address, Hon. W. B. Lamar. 

The officers of the association are: J. M. Stuart, President ; Geo. 7, 
Looney, Vice president ; Geo. Stuart, Secretary and Treasurer W. };, 
Griffin, Corresponding Secretary. 


NEBRASKA, 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at Lincoln, Dec. 29-31. 


of Weleome, L. H. A tin 

Tuesday Evening— ress of Welcome, L. - Austin, Lincoln; 
Res mse, “0. Hubbell, Fairfield, President’s Annual Address, W 

. Andrews. 

Wednesday Morning—“ Meaning. Limitations, and Purpose of Edu. 
cation,” D. R. Dungan, Cotner University. Discussion y J. M, 
Hussey, Aurora. ‘ Philosophy of the Methods of Education,” H x: 
Wolfe, State University. Discussion, Miss M. E Campbell, PawneeCity, 

Evening—‘* Organized Agencies.” J. B. Monlux, Hastings; Dis. 
cussion, Miss Mary E. Horsford, North Platte. 

Thursday Morning—“ Systematized Agencies,”’ James H. Canfield, 
State University. Discussion, ©. G Pearse, Beatrice. * Vitalized 
agrees,” J. J. Burke, Geneva. Discussion, J. L. McBrien, 

ecumseh, 

Afternoon—“ Related Agencies,” Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Omaha; 
Discussion. B. D. Hayward, St. Paul. ‘Oonference and Informal 
Address,” Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, Albany, N. Y. 

Evening—"The Public School System and General Education,” 
Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, Albany, N. Y. Presentation of Flag, Presi- 


dent of Association, 
REC'TION MEETINGS. 

Wednesday Afternoon—PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION—“ Our High 
School,” ay, Storm, Winchester, Ill. Discussion, W. H. Gardner, 
Nebraska City. ‘‘ The Constant in Education.” J. M. Scott, Columbus’ 
Discussion, A. J. Waterhouse, Weeping Water. ‘* The Superintend. 
ent (as seen by the Teacher), Miss E. A. Vroom, Wahoo. Discussion, 
Miss Eoline Clarke. 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

**School Supervision,” G. W. Noble, Weeping Water. Discussion, 
Miss Celia B. Grier, Trenton, C. C. Pool, Salem. ‘‘Scbool Visitation,” 
W. N. Hendrickson, Broken Bow. Discussion, J. R. French, Jr., 
Nelson; Mrs. G. M. Harper, Thedford. ‘‘ The Census Based upon 
Attendance, F. D. McKlusky, Lincoln, Discussion, A. Matthews, 
Omaha; 8. A. Parks, Ord. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

“What does Physiological Psychology Reveal in regard to the 
Mind’s Action in the Use of Graphic Language ?”’ G. L. Farnham, 
Peru. Discussion, D. R Kerr, Belleyue, ‘*‘Conservatism in Educa- 
tion,’ W. E. Jillson, Crete. Discussion. Bion H. Kulva, Ponca. 
“The American College versus the Old World Higher Educational 
Institutions, P,B. Burnett, Lincoln. Discusion, George Hindley. Weep- 
ing Water. ‘ The Christian Academy,”’ Frank L, Ferguson, Chadron. 
Discussion, A. A. Munroe, South Omaha. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Thirty-ninth annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, will be held at Madison, Dec. 28, 2¥ and 30. 


Monday Evening—Andress: ‘ The Public School System and Gen. 
eral Education,” Hon. A. 8S. Draper, State Supt. N. Y. 

Morning—President’s Address. “ Proper Training of Our 
Future Citizens to Fit Them for Their Place in a Homogeneous 
Nation,” P. H. Hewitt. Report of Committee on ‘‘ Education of 
Feeble Minded,” Albert Salisbury. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

Evening—" Ideal Use of Township School Libraries, Obstacles in 
the Way of Realizing It,’’ F. A. Hutchins. ‘ Local Teachers’ Associ- 
ations, (a)How can Interest in Them be Best Promoted, ()) Their 
Relation to the Institute,’ Supt. Lovila Mosher. ‘ Course of Study, 
Its Effects (a) on Common Schools, (b) on the Community, (c) Per- 
manence, by What Means to be Secu ?” Supt. H. Severin. 


GRADED AND HiGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

** What the High Schools are Doing in Preparing Their Students (a) 
for the Active Duties of Life, (b) for Advanced Work,” M. 8. 
Frawley. “Instruction in Graded Schools as Affected by Examin- 
ations, (a) for Promotion, (b) for Teachers’ Certificates,” U. F, 
Viebabn. ‘Is the Present Common School Course Over-loaded ?”’ J. 


E. Riordan. 
NORMAL SCHOOL SECTION. 

** Should Tests of Admission to Normal Courses be Made Essentially 
Uniform in Character and Standard ?” A J. Hutton. Discussion: W. 
J. Brier. ‘Devices vs. Principles in Teaching T. B. Pray. Dis- 
cussion: Margaret E Conklin. ‘“ Purpose and Extent of taw Re- 
lating to Ap»roval by ~~ Supt. of Certificates of High School Prin- 
cipal and Assistant,” 0. E. Wells. 

Wednesday Morning—“ Moral Training. To What Extent Affected 
by the Discipline of the Schools,” Ella C. Sabin. ‘ Wisconsin Normal 
Schools, Their Past and Future Evolution.” G. 8. Albee. 

Evening—“ Wisconsin Educational Exhibit at Columbian Expo- 
sition,’ Wm E. Anderson. ‘' Elements of Progress or Retardation 
(a) in the Teacher, (b) in Public Sentiment, Relative Responsibility 


of Each Factor for Resulta.’”’ A. W. Rankin. 


A NEw feature of introducing a teacher through a local agent to 
the very position he or she is seeking has been successfully intro- 
duced by the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago. By 
this plan a teacher names to the agency a half dozen or more posi- 
tions specifically that he or she would especially like to secure. 
Through a correspondent or local agent the Association makes 4 
special effort for the teacher in whichever of these places it is found 
that a vacancy is to occur. This plan has been successful in over 
sixty cases the past season, especially in the higher grade of posi- 
tions with teachers who can show a record that will command a 
first-class place. 

In writing to the Association, state fully your qualifications and 
wants. In the way we can reply more intelligently to your ques- 
tions. Address, Teachers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dear' 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


PISO"S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


(3) Teacher of 


“TEACHERS. fate (3) god 


(6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. 
**@ur Friends in Fur”? (7) High School Assist. for Illinois; $75 per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 
Published by Cc. R. GROW & CO., (8) High School Assistant; Far West; $ 


Ladies: 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 


(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now or Jan. 1st, Latin and Literature. 
(2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra History, etc: Lady. 


Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); A 
for Primary and Intermediate in Illinois. 
for Connecticut (two teachers). 


n, in 8. E. States, private school. 


11) Vocalist for church choir—Congregational Church in the North. 


H i j 42) Lady to teach Greek in K. High School; $70. 
The Kindergarten Magazine (3) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado month. 


Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “Color and Form,” 


a teachers practi-/(14) Lady for Music in Public Schools of Michigan. 
cal helps: ‘* Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. | (15) High School Assist.: Literature and History. Strong in discipline and lady of high culture; 
(16) Hi pope eel d Lit. Sal $60 to $70 th; [llinol 

‘ ” gh +—2d \ssist: Rhetoric and L ary, r month; Illinols. 
Josephine C. Locke; ‘* Science Lessons,” Edw Grammar grade teacher for Wisconsin. Salary depends on amount el expenienes and ability, 


G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, (iss Lady Teacher of Drawing for Public Schools of large Western City ; $750. 


adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 3o cts. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Add 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Men: 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 


lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native pretecred ; $1060. 
(2) Manual training in High School; $1000. 

(3) Sciences in Academy; $1100, 

(5) Principal in High School; about $1600. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter,etc.; $600 — $1000. 

(6) Commercial Dept. in Coll 


per month. Algebra, History, and Rhetoric. (7) Man for Manual Trainin 47 schools of a large 
ST. PAUL, MINN. (9) Lady High School Assist, in West; $1000 — $1200, Specialist in History and Literature. 
‘ (10) Lady for Germano and Lati 


western city; salary, $1200. Prefer one w0 
ean be visited at his work. Within a radius 
of 200 miles of apy 

(8) Principalshipin Idaho: Indian School. One who 
is an active worker in Church work. Good 
disciplinarian and understands music. 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and wé 
may be able to recommend you for one of these pla- 
ces, or for new places coming in, at once without thé 
delay of correspondence 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St. Chicago. — 


Subscribe 


ceive the five December numbers of the JOURNAL 
which begins with the first issue in January will 
uve numbers make a volume,—a portly one, 


Fournal of Education Now. 


nning Jan. 1, 


Address NEW GLAND PUBLISHING O0., 3 S 


cover the thirty-sixth as well ; for twenty 
omerset St., Boston, 


WANTED, 


rawibg, 


The new subscriber who sends | Immediately, a lady teacher assistant in high school, 
@ year’s subscription before | qualified to teach Geometry, Bookkeeping, 


will re lary, $600. Apply at 


the end of December and Physical Geography. Sa 
tis, as well as the fifty tesues of the coming year. That is why we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. RAM UTT, Manager, 
of over 400 pages. 
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GEORGIA. 


State Editor, ARTHUR H. BRALS, Milledgeville, i 
The chief reason assigned by the governor for his veto of the new ML Coe of Newt ged ye 


Il tax, amounting to 
id not be available till July, ’92, when . ? over $200 000, 


school law war, that the 
at once, portion 


ld law. 
tow operative till Jan. 1, 1893; th 


© payment 
ablic common schoo 


ally, but no mention is made of the state’s distributing the poll tax, 


yhich this new law places in the state instead of 


Allin all, it was @ muddle, and the governor wisely thought 
icwas better to bear the few ills we had than to fly to those that ent Zettler reports an u 


even a legislator had not dreamed of. 


Henry Ww. 


founded by him, 


stands in. living ze in one of the fairest cities of the South. ha 
The Grady Summer School at the great Piedmont Chautauqua was | Mice Atlanta W. C 


was not to 


Girls’ Normal and Ind 


Supt. Lawton B. Evans held a 


act 
of which, at east, coald be ‘had under | Tubman High of ant 


Again, the quarterly payment of teachers The board of lady visitors of th, 


of teachers i 1 
lo, nasal for inspection of the school in Milledgeville, about 
The coming summer promises 
the county treas. | Saratoga Stampede,’ so to by great 
Scon is compelled to enlarge her school facilities : Saperintend- twenty years. 
oprecedented number of applicants for ad- 


t,”’ now} We shall know in a few days whether Georgia wi 
n educational exhibit at the Columbian 
ramer of New York, teacher of cooking in the 
ustrial School at Milledgeville, has had a 


ch 
by Professor Neely of the 7, 1892," eT 


most successfa! institute in Au-| very Autteri ff 
He was assisted by Misa Emily She will 


Superintendent Bradwell has ca'led a special election to 


go to New Orleans to open a achool there. 
owever, at her present place. 


commissioner for Early County to serve till May 


NEW JERSEY. 


The institutes were never upon so high a plane as this eeason. 
N. W. Pesse was superintendent in Union County for poe than 


A successful county institute was held at Plainfisld recently, 
presiding. 
asaaic and Berger Counties held a joi i 
68 joint institute beginning on 
One of the great educational events is the advent of Hamilton 
W. Mabie upon the institute platform. He spoke at Newark re- 
cently upon * Literature as an Educational Force.’’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Herbert S. Morse of Milo has accepted an as- 
sistant’s position in the New London Academy, 
New London, N. H. 

Miss L. E. Horne of Berwick is teaching at 
Lynnfield Center, Mass. 

Berwick has elected Lottie Williamson of Clare- 
mont, N. H., to @ position in the schoole. 
Frederick C. Ball has accepted a 

the Methodist Epiecopal Seminary at 


NEW HAMP SBIRE, 


The alamni of Dartmouth are determined to 
raise $20,000 for athletic 

The new principal of McCullom Institute, Mount 
Vernon, is Prof. J. B. Welsh of Pittsfield, Mass 

Hampstead has secured for the public schools 
Mr. William D. Rich of Ware, Mass. 

Grace Sanborn of Kingston has accepted a posi- 
in South Royalstoo, Mass. 

Mr. J. Fiancie Allison of Dublin, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, is now teaching in Mendon, Mass, 

Mr. R. M. Everett of East Chester has accepted 
a position in the German Valley (N. J.) schools. 

Hattie S. Tuttle of West Epping is teaching in 
Sturbridge, Mass. 

The Hampton Falla School Board has elected 
Miss Gertrude B. Smith of Amesbury, Mass. 

The new principal of the Winchester High 
School is F. H. Dewey, formerly of Weetfield, 


Mass 
Lillia D. Merrow is teaching at Franklin Falls, 


VERMONT. 


The graduates of Goddard Seminary, Barre, had 
a banquet in Boston, last week. 


ition in 
ucksport. 


HOW’S THIS ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
cae of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Props., Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe nim perfectly honor- 
able in a‘! business transactions, and financially able 
to carry out any bligations made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 


‘Hall's Catarrh Care is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
he system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75c. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. L. B. Sanborn of Westport is teachin 
Indian School, ‘Tomal, Wie. 
wis A, i 
piaeae Pratt goes from North Abington to 


Ada A. Andrews of Pi i i 
Neth Pownall ws geon Cove is teaching in 
. Sanborn has transferred - 
field to Newburyport. ae 
Miss Emma D. Snow of North Eastham is 
a in Monson, as is also Miss Mary H. 


Supt. W. C. Fickett of East Bridgewater hes 
accepted the superintendency of the Spencer 

. H. Kibbey bas been elected assistant in th 
Highland Military Academy, 

Mary E. Harris has transferred from Ashburn- 
ham to Long Meadow. 

Miss M. L. Brown is teaehing at Brockton. 


Miss S. Gertrude Faller of Auburndale is now 
teaching in a private school in Memphis, Tenn. 

Helen M. Wheeler of Boston is teaching at 
present in Athens, Ga. 

Grace L. Ford has transferred from Bridge- 
water to Norwood. 

Mary F. Kaoffmann of East Lexington and 
Weston is now tesching in Dracut. 

Edward H. Delano is teaching in West Stock- 
bridge. 

Dr. George A. Willey of Oxford has been elected 
principal of the Erie Academy. Erie, Pa. 

Miss M. E. MacAuliff of West Newbury has 
gone to Fairhaven. 

Abby A. and Jennie M. Sutherland of Salem 
have taken positions in the Hyde Park schools, 

Abbie M. Bill goes from Waltham to Milton. 

Dora A. Wiggin of Haverhill has accepted a 
position in Marlboro. 

Miss K M. Quint of Allston is teaching in Salt 
Lake Academy, Utah. 

E. B. Jones is teaching in Swansea. 

Migs L. B. Chapman has gone from Danvers to 
Hamilton. 

Mrs. PiLawbe M. Kendall, the newly elected 
member of the Cambridge School Board, is a sister 
of Maria Mitchell. 


Holyoke, — The schools closed for the fall term, 
December 18. ——— The upper classes of the high 
school held a pleasant reception at the hotel 
Hamilton recently. ——At the December meeting 
of the teachers, Miss K M. Hurlburt gave an in- 
teresting talk on the ‘‘ Fatalism of Habit.’’—— 
Mr. J. P. Cushing of the high school has the sym- 


tperbottle. Sold by all druggists. 


pathy of many in the death of his little babe born 
on Thanksgiving Day. —— The evening schools 
will close a succeasful term December 17.— 
Thers is a large number of home applicants for 
every vacancy in the public schools. ——A few male 
teachers here often ask what has become of the 
school master’s club formed a few years ago in this 
valley. ——Superintendent Kirtland is busy on his 
annual report. 


RHODE ISLAND 


present in Brackettville, Texas. 
Mre. Rosa P. Scudder of Ashburnham, Mass., 
has accepted a position in the Jamestown schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Prof. M. E Jensen of the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy is giving some valuable scientific lectures to 
the teachers of Norwich and vicinity. 


— Readers of The Pansy are promised a treat for 
1892. The magazine will be “ brighter, more at- 
tractive, and more helpfal than ever.”” A new 


serial, ‘* Way Stations,’’ will deal with a real girl 
and boy. Our golden text story this year, ‘‘ The 
Little Card,’’ will be the work of the loving hand 
of Pansy herself. Margaret Sidney's ‘' Little 
Paul; and The Frisby School,’’ will introduce 
novel, quaint and interes'ing young folks. Mrs. 
C. M. Livingston’s ‘‘ Baby’s Corner,’’ will delight 
the little toddiers. ‘‘ English Literatare’’ will 
acquaint with celebrated characters in fiction, A 
novel and interesting feature will be a series of 
autobiographical stories of dogs,— actual occur- 
rences, correctly reported. ‘‘ Our Bible Band,’’ 
‘*Sunday Afternoon,’’ ‘‘ The Junior S ciety of 
Christian Endeavor,’’ ‘‘ The P. S. Corner,’’ ‘‘The 
Missionary Department,’’ Along the Line,’’ 
**The Qaeer Story,’”’ will continue to uplift, in- 
struct and guide every member of the family; for 
The Pansy is a favorite with young and old alike. 
Terms, $100 a year. New volume begine with 
the November number. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
Usk Horsrorp’'s AcID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. GRAEVES, Northfield, Minn, says: ‘‘] 
have used it in cases of nervous prostration, and 
also in combination with other remedies in indi- 
gestion, it bas proved as satisfactory as could be 


Miss Ora A. Angell of Greenville is teaching ai! 


expected.”’ 


Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few years ago) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption, 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 
a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

ew York. 

_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Dec : Teachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphie, 
Deo, 28-30: Western Arkansas Asace. ; Ft. Smith. 
Dec, 28-30: Wisconsin State Assoc. ; Madison. 
Dee 28-30: Kansas State Association; Topeka. 
Dec: 28-30: INinoia State Assoc. ; Springfield. 
Dee’. 28-30: Mississippi State Assoc. ; Jackecn. 
Dec. 28: Wisconsin State Assoviation. 
Dec. 28-30: Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Grand Rapide. 
Deo. 29-31: Iowa State Association; Des Moines. 
Dec. 28-31: Montana State Assoc. ; Bozeman. 
Dec. 29-30: No. Dakota Agsoc; Grand Forks. 
Dec. 29-30: Holiday Conference, Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of New York; Syracuse. 
Dee. 29-31: South Dakota Assoc.; Mitchell, 
Dec. 29-31: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln, 
Jan. 3: Florida State Assoc, ; Jacksonville. 
Feb. 16-18, 92: N E A.—Department of Sop’. ; 
Brooklyv, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania ‘Railroad. 


PERSONALLY © CONDUCTED 
TOUR 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Leaving Boston Monday, Dec. 28. 
Returning Saturday, January 2. 


Rate for Round Trip, $25.00 


For itineraries giving full particulars, address 


Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania R. R., 
_ WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


How you can tell what Christ- 
mas Presents to buy for your 
Boy and Girl friends. 


“ree for the new game of cards called ‘‘ Our 
-Tiends im Fur? After examining it all say, 
Jost the thing. A great deal of fun for the chil 
“hy to make the acquaintance of the lion, the bear, 
mtb ete., in this pleasing way.” Each card 
*autifully illustrated, and the game is so played 
a “t the children learn all of interest about each 
imal. Price, 50 cents. 


C. BR. GROW & CO., Publishers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 


Physical Training 


In Schools is most satiefactorily done by the | 


Lina SysTEM as presented in Progressive 
Day’s Orders by Dr. C. J. ENEBUSKE, 
Lecturer at the Boston Normal School of Gym- 


nastics, and Principal of the Chautauqua School of Swedish Gymnastics. This syatem is in use in the 
ublic of Brookline, Quincy, etc., (Mass ), Brooklyn (N.Y.). Minneapo- 
is (Minn,), Tacoma (Wash.), etc., etc. Also in many Normal Schools and private inetitations. 
Introductory price, 75 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Holiday Books 
IN FRENCH. 


Balzac’s Complete Works, 20 vols ; 8vo, illus- 
trated; bound in half moroce , $35.00. 
Misernbles. Undoubtedly the best edition of 
Hugo's masterpiece to be obtained in the 
original French. 5 vols.. 12mo; paper, $4.50: 
cloth, $6.50; half calf, $13 50. 
otre-Dame de Paris. Cheap edition, 2 vols ; 
” 12mo0; paper, $2 00; cloth, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 
Quatrevingt-Treize. 12mo; paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50; half calf, $3 00. 
Des Travailleurs de la Mer, 
$1 00: cloth. $1.50; half calf, $3 00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Notre-Dame de Paris. 200 illustrations by Bieler, 
Myrback, 
dition de Luxe, 2 VOIS, -- 

Paition de Grand Luxe (100 pubiished) .... 1000. 
Send for Catalogues. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 85% Sixth Avenue, N YW. 


12mo ; paper, 


For Sale, 


40 single School D2: ks, lifting seats 12% to 14 in. 


; Is from 11 to 13 years of age. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
MANCHESTER, MAss. 


W YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
NE yee Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 

** Quarterly Register of Current History 


the Jow 1 of Rducation will secure & 
subscription | 


(monthly, $1.00 a year) free, 


4 


PARCELS 


oF MIP 


Including Sample Books, Nov-— 
elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let- 
ters, Papers, etc., each with your 
address boldly printed on each 
wrapper. You will receive (more 
choice reading and heaviest mail q 
of any oneat yourtown. We will 
also insert your address 


months in our Guaranteed Direc- 


4 
tory, that goes whirling daily to 


Manufacturers and Publishers all 


7 over the world; and 500 of your boldly 
printed and Gammed addresses, in two 
colors, for your personal use to stick o 


.; also Lum Smith's 16-page 
Guanine alone SOcents). All free and post- 
paid to you. Bend your address Bth a 
ADDRESS CO., 126 S. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
Mention Journal of Education in answering this advt. 


DRESS US A POSTAL CARD TO-DAY. 


J 0 ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

| boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
| Four courses, Clasri-al, Acad mic Maeic, Art 8 
for any college. Gymnasiom, Military Drill urder U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 


d girl. Address the Principal, 
A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


New York College tt: Training of Teachers 
9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 

WALTER L HERVEY, Acting President. 


Dial es, Tableanx, Sov 
School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison.ChicagoJ 


to the Journal of Edu- 
Subscribers cation can have their 


subscription advanced six months by sending us one 


You can get it 
for a quarter 


If you want to make the children 
happy, buy a Christmas number of 
Sr. NicHoLas MAGAZINE, price 25 
cents; or, better yet, subscribe to 
Sr, Nicuoxas for a year ($3.00) and 
have a Christmas once a month. 


“7t is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 
—Joun G, WHITTIER. 

“$7. NICHOLAS ought to be a regular visitor in 
every home where there are ¢ hildren to be protected 
from corrupt and corrupting literature, and edu- 
tated into correct literary taste.”"—THe LITERARY 
Wor vp. 

Buy the numbers on any news-stand, sub- 
scribe through dealers, or remit by check, 
money-order, express-order, or registered 
letter direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
ONE Journal of Fducation will secure 

one year’s subscription to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) free. 


' new yearly subscription to the Journal. 


100 SONGS fora centstamp Hous & Can, & 
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EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The December Xclectic has articles covering 
a wide range of subjects. ‘“The Demoralization 
of Russia’ gives a remarkable picture of society. 


Christie Murray completes his studies of Austra- 
lian life, and Frederick Harrison has a few words 
worth reading on the ‘‘ Eternal Woman Question.’’ 
A brief account of ‘‘Austrian Life,’’ by Baroness 
Nyevelt will be read with interest. Mrs. Betham 
Edwards makes a pungent comparison of English 
and French, and there’s a capital study of Henry 
James. Justin McCarthy estimates Parnell with 
a good deal of generosity mized with justice. 
James Sully has an excellent popniar-science 
paper entitled ‘‘ Is Man the Only Reasoner ?’’ and 
another very readable article by Dr. Louis Robia- 
son has the very su ive title of ‘‘ Darwinism in 
the Narsery.’’ me. de Belloc contributes a 
very readable paper on ‘‘ The Broth: r: Goncourts 
and their Friends,’ and Professor Gure, the emi- 
nent astronomer, furnishes a short but very lucid 
article on the ‘‘ Milky Way.’’ There are several 
short stories, brilliant poems, and short essays on 
a variety of topics, most of them pat to the inter- 
este of today. New York: E. R. Pelton. 


— The Magazine of Art for December is one of 
striking characteristics. For the first time in its 
history it has a colored frontispiece, the process by 
which it is produced is called Chromotypogravure, 
and is the same as is used in the Paris Figaro 
Illustre. ‘*A Breezy Day,’’ by H. E. Detmold, is 
the picture chosen for this color printing, and it 
lends itself admirably to the art. The opening 
article of the number is ‘‘The Mystery of Hol- 
bein’s ‘Ambassadors’: A Solution,’’ by W. Fred. 


paper, containing also a portrait of the 
author, T. Woolner, R.A. A page is given tos 
reproduction of W. H. Y. Titcomb’s ‘‘ Primitive 
Methodists,’ a painting which received a third 
medal in last year’s Salon. In a paper on ‘‘ The 
Collection of Mr. Alexander Henderson,’ Mr. 
Walter Shaw-Sparrow, the writer pays the most 
attention to Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Six Days of the Cre- 
ation,’ which are reproduced. This number in- 
troduces a new department, in which it is proposed 
to include portraits of artists whose names may be 
bronght prominently before the public; new stat- 
ues and monuments, buildings of architectural im- 
portance and artistic interest; pictures and works 
of art in national and public galleries ; artistic old 
houses, objects of meritorious art-workmansbip, 
ard artistic productions in all sections of the ap- 
plied arts—these and kindred subjects will be 
reguiarly accorded a espace in these columns. 
After this comes the notes of the art world both 
here and abroad. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 35 cents a number, $3 50 a year. 


— ‘Toys, New and Old, with some Notes on 
Christmas Shopping’’ and “ The Selection of Gifts 
for Young Children,” are among the seasonable 


subjects discussed in the Dec number of Baby- 
hood. In addition, there are medical articles, by well- 
known authorities, on ‘* Biliousness in Children,’’ 
‘* Narsery Ventilation and Warming,’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Care of Delicate Children.’? Young mothers will 
be particularly interested in ‘‘A Novel Infant 
Dress,’’ described by the inventor, Dr. F. S. Par- 
sons; while an authentic account of ‘‘ The Little 
Folk in the White House,’”’ which accompanies the 
pictures of the McKee children, will appeal to an 
even larger audience than that which turns to Baby- 


Dickes. It is fully illustrated. ‘*‘ Where to Draw 


hood as ita nursery guide. The ‘* Narsery Table”’ 


: ” ts fusion of desserts, and the ‘‘Mothers’ 
the Line: A Word to Students,” is a — Parliamene,”? a aout bes of useful hints. $2 per 


ear. Babyhood Publishing Co., 5 Beekman St., 
ew York. 


— Outing for December has a wide range of 
topics, and its illustrations by the best artists and 
engravers have never been equaled in this maga- 
zine. The leading article takes us among ‘‘ The 
Bamboo Jungles of Ceylon’’ ‘‘ The Two Prob- 
Jems of Amateur Athletics, —The Spectator and 
‘the Professional,’’ are treated by Walter Camp; 
| a description of *‘ The Garden City Handioap,’’ is 
‘given by Miss Gilman; Jessie F O° Donnell gives 
a charming sketch of ‘‘ Winter Rides’; and W. 
I. Lincoln Adams gives much good advice in 
* Flashlight Photography,’’ with two more speci- 
‘mens of this light at its best The number is rich 
beyond the unusual meacure in fiction; among 
the contributors to this department are John Hab- 
berton and Jeanie Porter Rudd. Oating: 239 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


— The useful applications of science are espe- 
cially prominent iv The Popular Science Monthly 
for December. First is a paper by Edwin A. Bar- 
ber, on ‘' The Rise of the Pottery Industry,’’ in 
the series on American industries, illustrated. Mr. 
P. D. Ross contributes a description of ‘* Type- 
casting Machine,”’ jast coming into use, which bid 
fair to revolationizs the printing trade. Cuts of 
the two rival machines are given. Prof. G. L: 
Goodale’s address on the “ Possibilities of Econo- 
mic Botany’’ is concludad, the topics considered 
being fruits, timbers, fibres, fodder-plants, etc 
There is an essay by Prof. E. P. Evans on ** Preg- 
ress and Perfectibility in the Lower Animale.”’ 
De. W. Mills has a practical article on the *‘Train- 


ing of ” Rev. J. W. Quinby gives a exhor. 
tation Dor: Breathe Pare Air.”” Prof. Frederick 
Starr’s illustrated drees article deals with “ Rg)j. 
gious Dress.’”” In “ The Lost Volcanoes of (op. 
necticut’? Prof. W. M. Davis gives the evidencg 
of former fiery outbreaks that he has found bo. 
tween Hartford and New Haven. J. B. Many 
has an article on ‘‘ Silk Dresses and Eight Hour,’ 
Work.”” The paper on “‘ Dust,” by J. G. Mo. 
Pherson, shows how much is brought out by study 
of an insignificant subject. The portrait and 
sketch represents the Rassian ‘‘ Mendeleef,” , 
chemist. The editorials deal with the decling of 
popular heroes, political justice, and modern char;. 
ties. Few York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents, 
namber; $5 00 a year. 


— With the December number, the twenty seo. 
ond volume of The Homiletic Review comes to its 
close. Its leading article is the s cond of Profes. 
sor Wilkinson’s papers on “ Bersier,’’ and is de- 
voted to the illustration of his peculiar power as a 
sermonizer. Dr. C. B. Hurlbert follows with a 
carefal application of Biblical tests to recent 
claims. Prof. T. W. Hunt of Princeton treats of 
the character of William Caxton. the famous old 
English printer and translator. Prof. Charles K 
Knox, D D , contributes the third of his papers on 
Biblical Homiletics,”’? answering the question, 
“To What Extent Can the Scriptures be Used? ' 
D-. E G. Robinson, ex-President of Brown Uaiy. 
ersity, closes the Review Section with a naper on 
the practical subject of “‘ Training Men to Preact,”’ 
The Sermonic Section is unusually rich in material, 
Among prominent contributors are Drs. Maclaren, 
Morgen Dix, Canon O'Meara, Michael Burnham 
and J. M. Ludlow. In the Miscellaneous Section, 
Rev. Peter Robertson of Cincinnati, bas a timely 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Gestures and Attitudes. ° . > ° Warman Lee and Shepard, Boston $3 00 
Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. . ° Broghi G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 560 
School Atias of English History. . ° ° Gardiner Longmars, Green, & Co, N Y 1 50 
Elementary Science Lessons . ° Hewitt ” = 50 
Management of Country Schools. . ° ° Batdorf Teachers Pub. Co, Cin 20 
The Plant World. . e e . ° Massee Macmillan & Co, NY. 1 00 
Winifred’s Journal . ° Marshall 1 25 
Reference History of the United States. . ° Davidson Ginn & Co, Boston 
Italian Composition. . ° ° ° . Grandgent D D Heath & Cot Boston 65 
Songs of Doubt ane Dream. ° ° ‘ Fawcett Funk & Wagaalis' Co 2 50 
The People’s Bible. Parker as 1 50 
Yvernelle. Morris J B Lippincott Co, Phila 3 50 
The Century. May to Octoher. ° ° . Century Co, N Y 
St. Nicholas for Young Folks, 1891 Vol, XVIII. 
Lwo Worlds and Other Poems. ° Gilder 1 50 
History of Modern architecture. ‘ ° Ferguson Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 10 00 
Sir John Franklin and the Northwest Passage. . Markham 1 25 
A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. walt “ “ 1 50 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Stowe Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 4 00 
Odes, Lyrics, and Sonnets. Lowell ad 1 00 
The Home of the Wolfings. . =. =. |. Morris Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
In the High Valley. . . . Coolidge “ “ “ 1 25 
MISCELLANEOUS. the age of a horse?’’ De Trotter—‘‘ Yes. Ask 


— The idioms of the English language add not 
a little to its beauty and usefulness, but they are 
sometimes capable of an interpretation quite differ- 
ent from the one intended. 

A lady famed for her skill in cooking was 
entertaining a number of friends at tea. Bum 
thing on the table was much admired, but the ex- 
cellence of the sponge cake was especially the sub- 
ject of remark. 

** Oh,” exclaimed one of the guests, “it is so 
beautifully soft and light. Do tell me where you 
got the receipt ?”’ 

**T am very glad,’’ replied the hostess, ‘‘ that 
you find it so soft and light. I made it out of my 
own head,’’— Youth’s Companion. 


ImPORTANT.—When visi New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
os Union opposite Grand Oen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— ‘* What is the difference between kleptcmaniac 
and stealing ?”” ‘Oh, say, from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000.’ —New York Herald. 


— I bave had catarrh for twenty years, and used 
all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. Smith, 
druggist, of Little Falls, recommended Ely’s 
Cream Balm. The effect of the first application 
was magical, it allayed the inflammation, and the 
next morning my head was as clear as a bell. I 
am convinced its use will effect a permanent cure. 
It is soothing and pleasant, and I strongly urge ite 
use by all sufferers.—George Terry, Little Falle, 
New York. 


Jack (the facetious) —‘‘ I wonder what state they 
run the lottery of lovein ?’’ Pauline (the cynical) 
—‘‘In every state, I guess, except the marriage 
state.’—New York Herald. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ag in every part of the world. Be sure and on 

or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— De Canter—‘‘ Is there any sure way to tell 


the dealer and multiply by two.’’—New York 
Weekly. 

Mrs. Gray—‘' Mrs. Giddian is applying for a 
divoree.’? Mrs Keene—‘‘ Indeed! I didn’t know 
she was stage-struck.’’—Indianapolis Journal, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre 
pariag and nt with 
$3 am >, nam paper, . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Bunn N.Y. 


— Watte—Yea live in a boarding house, don’t 
on, binge I board in a board- 
ng house.— Indianapolis Jonrnal. 

— To pen a pun is often done, 
But he who tries in truth be wise, 
Should scan cloge then the stamp on pen, 
If Esterbrook across it lies. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 

Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches. For capannter? circular, price, etc., address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


How 


to save money buying 
bunting flags / Write G. 
W. Simmons & Co., Oak 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ITERARY 
The Best 
, published, only One Dollar 

oan & year, with membership in 
Readers’ Union Library 
Association, and 300- page 
Catalogue, saving thirty per 
cent on all books purchased. 
= Sample copies, 10 cents. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


AASENTS make 106 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. V 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price Co cts. 


a well-ordered home. 


people or furniture. 


to know how. 


This is Our Best Girl for December ! 


She represents our HOME FOR PAPER DOLLS, and it will make a: 
oe a holiday gift for the little girls of your acquaintance as can be 
ound anywhere. This toy provides an attractive setting for pictures of 
furniture. and decorations, and people cut from catalogues and illustrated 
papers, and so arranged as to constitute all the delightful acce:sories of 


It consists of a series of large pictures on card 


board, giving the interior of a variety of rooms, unoccupied by eithe 


The series includes three houses, — one a cos} 


dwelling, another a more elaborate affair, and the third a magnificen 
residence, with front and rear lawns, No.1 sells for 50 cts., postage | 
cts.; No. 2 for $1.00, postage 30 cts.; No. 2 for $1.50, postage 60 cts. 
Send for our Catal 
Devices, 56 pages. and tell us where you saw this advertisement. 
Catalogue you will find a list of Games and Toys that will also suit ¢/¢ 
Boys. We have made Home Amusements for thirty years, and we ough 


ue of Games, Toys, Puzzles, and Educational 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


In the 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 


LARGE. TABLETS 


LITTLE MONEY 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY PApeER Co 
o9 Duane St, New York. 


K AND J. W. 
ACO 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 
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Dec, 17, 1891, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


nd helpfal article on ‘‘The Gap Between the 
Poor and the Churches— Can it be Closed ?”’ 
“Living Issnes’’ discusses the subject of ‘* The 
Cossetiug of Criminals,’’ presenting some statistics 
and facts worthy of serious consideration. Terme, 
$3.00 per annum. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
New York. 


— Journalism at Dartmouth College was never 
better sustained than at the present time. The 


Dartmouth (a bi-weekly), which was established 
more than fifty years ago, while we were in college, 
has always maintained an honorable position 
among kindred periodicals, and it was never better 
sustained than by the class of ’92. 


— The Chapcrone Magazine, November number, 
bright and cheerful as ever, contains poems by 


favoriie poets, serials by the most popular authors, 
and contributions by persons of national reputa- 
tion, in pleasing variety, with numerous and well 
execated illustrations. 217 Commercial Build- 
ing, St. Louis. $3.00 per annum. 


— The Dartmouth Library a, conducted 
by the students, has for five years refiectsd honor 
upon the college, as a high-toned literary maga- 
zine; and a careful review of No. 3 of Vol. VI., 
jast published, justifies the opinion that its present 
managers suffer nothing in comparison with those 
who have gone before them, 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Eclectic for December; terms, $5.00 
New York: E. R Pelton. 

The Pansy for December; terms, $1.0 a year. 
Boston : D: Lethrop Co. 

The Pulpit Treasury for December; terms, $2 50a 
year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

Wide Awake for December: terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Co, 

The Pedagogical Seminary for December; terms, 
$4.00 a year, orcester, Mass,: J. H Orpba. 

The Siderlal Messenger for December: terms, $3 
a year. Northfield, Minn. Carleton College. 

ducation for December; terms, $300 a year. 
Boston: Frank H. Kasson. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for Decem- 
ber; terms, $200 a year. New York: The Gold- 
for December; t Chi 

usic, for ember; terms, $3 a year. 0: 
240 Wabash Ave. , 

Lend a Hand for December; terms, $200 a year. 

Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 


om) 


BEST OF REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


THE TRIBUNE FOR 1892. 


Roswell G. Horr on the Tariff. 


The Republican party, triumphant in 1891, wherever 
national issues were at stake, renews and 
bravely, the fight for 1892. THB NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
the ablest, most reliable, and best of Republican pagers, 
leads the wer. 

Daring 1892, Roswell G. Horr, of Michigan, the witty 
orator, will continue in TH# TRIBUNE his remarkable 
articles on the Tariff, Ley pew Z Coinage, and the 
Currency. These topics are all understandable; the Re- 
publican policy with regard to all of them is right, patri- 
otic and impregnable; but dust has been thrown in the 
pom eyes, and the air has been filled with fog, by 

ing ard tricky Tariff-Reoformers. THE TRIBUNE prints 
from one to five exceedingly entertaining articles every 
week explaining these questions. 

Mr. Horr begins at the beginning of every subject, and 
makes it so clear that everyone can understand and no 
one can answer him. Ask any neighbor what he thinks 
of Mr. Horr’s writings, He will tell you that they are 

nial, clear, entertaining and perfectly unanswerable. 
M specialty is made of answering ali questions, asked in 
good faith, on the Tariff, Reciprocity, Ooina,e, the Cur- 
rency, and the projects of the Farmers’ Ailiance. THE 
TBIBUNE is the best national — paper to sup- 
plement your lccal paper during 1892. 


How to Succeed in Life. 


THE TRIBUNE will also continue the series of articles 
to Young Men and Women, penned by men who, begin- 
ping life themselves with few advantages, have never- 
theless succeeded honorably and brilliantly. It will also 
reply to questions as to what young men and women 
should do to succeed in life, under the particular circum- 
stances in which tneir lot in life is cast. The replies will 
be written under the direction of Roswell G. Horr, whose 
familiarity with American life and opportunities and 
whose deep and cordial sympathy with all who are 
struggling under adverse circumstances, promise to 
make the replies practical and satisfactory. 


Vital Topics of the Day. 


lage Improvement;” ‘‘ Oar 
America,” and many others. 


Agriculture, 

In addition to the regular two pages a week of how to 
run a farm and make it pay, there will be dariag 1892, 
special papers on ‘‘ Hot Honse Lambs,” “ Medel Farms, 
“Tobacco Raising,” “ Sugar Beets,” " Fancy High 
Priced Butter Making,” ‘“Oare of Bees,” ‘“ Market 
Gardening.” “Live Stock” and a variety of other equally 
important branches of American Farming. 


For Old Soldiers, 


For veterans of the war, there will be a page a week of 
war staries, answers to questions, news and gossip. 
Mrz. Anni¢é will sapply an interesting 
colamn of news of the W. R. ©. TAB TRIBUNE'S War 
Stories of the past year have neyer been surpassed for 
thrilling interest. 


For Families. 

Famili ill value the | es devoted to “ Questions 
and Anewers Househo Decoration,” Home Inter- 
ests,” “ Cooking,” Knitting and Orochet,” ‘* Young 
Folks,” and the Fashions, 


A t editoral e will be printed, and fiction 
foreign letters, reviews, travels, checkers and 
chess and fun abundantly = 

Premiums. 


Descriptive circular will be sent free, 
Over $2,000 in Cash Prizes, 


Send for terms to agents and raise a club for THE 
TRIBUNE. 


Subscriptions, 


WREKLY, $1. SEMI-WEEKLY, $2. Tree for the rest of 
1891, to those subscribing now for 1892. 


THE TRIBUNE; 
New Yerk. 


Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications Holt & 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & .» M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on application 

SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE by JEAN DE LA 

ert book which has been greatly nee . 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. DE 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
upon a new, clear, ard easy method for the study 
of the French Verb. Specimen pages free. 

Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 

English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 

published 851 & 853 6TH AV., NEWYORK. 


Le Francais. 


FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
An iovaluable help to French students and teach- 


ers. F;ee sample copy. 
Address BERLITZ &.CO. 


W. Madison Vg 
New York. 
171 Broadway. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 


Anderseon’s Histories and Histl Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics a Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee elle esseons English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literatare 
Guatchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. l. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH St., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 17 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archexology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Nene 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Fe PHIC COPY B 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


of applicants is what Boards of Education fear whea considerin 
whethe 
us to name the three or four best men for the place we knew, but to sa thing tye A 
named three, and a committee went visiting. The first man on the whale te ane 
was all right, but could not get released till the end of the year. The thing an 5 pot mage semen ee 


because at the time it did not seem likely they could circumstances had 

80 ch 

and a telegram received to-day (Nov. 24) informs us that he wae fast night 1 
they have secured a teacher with so few candidates? Last summer Suet nt ot Now Haven eae, weld 
recommend a principal for the high school there. We named one man and one only te 
secure the place, he came very near it, and was the only man on our list t Paty fA 
place. This very month we sent a lady teacher there at #800, not our lst informed of the A PPL ICAN TS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884 Positions filled, 2300 Seeks T 
each 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without poe A Bg 


1 for State Normal; salary, $1000. 
5 for High School work; $450 to $1200. 
9 H for Modern Languages; $300 for $700. 
or Music in Seminaries and Colleges; $250 and ho 5 
Lady Teachers . 21 for Grade work below the high school’ wD per month to ge 
Address (C.J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 
. In every department of schoo! work will findt 
Progressive Teachers possible facilities for tntrodecing t hem, to school hey 
, nh others doing the same kind of work, and 
can make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capab! t 
serviceto you. We must adda large number names of available can dates. of to 


the demand upon us for fall vacancies. we are especially anxious to find so 
Normal training. Calls for such teachers for Fall vacnnenes have already maven apenas 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGES ScoTt, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT ST., BosToN. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S@ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga,Tenn. | Bids 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No cha 
with competent Teachers. | in obtaining situations. Ruwtiseee 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. Frencn, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


00D TEACHERS 00D PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 50 Bromfield St., 


Boston. 


New England Bureau of Education somerset se. voston, sass 


—_— BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,c00,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year, 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 


when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers secking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 

. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teach eeki itions, ( Address Palace Hotel Bldg. 
and those wishin change ai | C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Columbus and His Discovery. 


A Columbus Birthday Exercise, 
By Olive £. Oana. Price, 10 cents, 


NEW ENGLALD PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Fducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
yoo N.H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for A advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ~ apply at 
er 0 ‘ 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


SSAUBUSKTTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MA For both sexes. AT WORCRSTER. 


For particulars, address 
addres? Hi. Russxxt, Prinetpal. 
AL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUIH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


Catalogues address 
For Information and Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 


ulars address 
For circulars 40 ELLEN Prinetpal. 


OBMAL 80HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Ss ci sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
RMAL SUHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
AL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
GTATE or both sexes. 


J. @. GRBENOUGH, Principal. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus, 


A Bureau in each State in the Union, and registration in any 
one entitles you to enrollment in all. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is the most thoroughly perfected and 
efficient system, and has located more teachers than any other. 

Upon the one point of selecting and recommending teachers, 
THe LEAGUE concentrates its entire skill and influence, 

Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 
teachers seeking positions or promotions. No charge to employers. 

Address any State Manager of Tur LEAGUB for circulars, or 

FRANK PLUMMER, Gen’l Manager, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, ‘and Gov- 


esses every department 0 ction; recom- 
mends oa schools to parents. Oall on or address Teachers Wanted. 
ume. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
American and Foreign New Yuk. | Broaoop, Mgr. BOX 1969, ¥. Otty. 


B 
merican School reall: OF RELIABLE 
Equipped to serve school officers promptly| American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
the best teachers for oo pre vaeneey. Regis- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Olreulars of choice 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and | schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre-|and renting of school property. 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. Best references furnished 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., E. MIRIAM OOYRIBES, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
Late R. E. Avery, 


2W. 14th 8t., New York. NEW YORK CITY. 

The New American Teachers’ Teachers Wanted, 

ra large number of vacancies re-| For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section 0 
than it was,able to of | the United Btates. Write and learn about the won- 

commend. Every kind ofateacher | gerful success _of our well tried 
register at once aud be prepared for "CO-OPERATIN PLAN 
the flood of vacancies sure to come this year, of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

Centre of business,— near the centre of population | jocal agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
of the United States. Address, with stamp for infor-/ tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
c. B. 


mation. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
237 Vine Street. 
(Palace Hotel Bldg) Cincinnati, oO. tt 147 THROoP 8T, CHICAGO, ILL. 


tablished in 


AGENCY. 


Serd stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YOBK. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 
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Many special contributions will be printed from men 
and women of distinguished reputation. Among the | 
topies are; “Silver Coinaga, the latest views; ”  Froper 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


Barper’s Inductive Latin (Primer 


For younger stujents. By Dr. W. R. Harper, President of the 
University of Chicago, and Isaac B, Burcess, A. M., Boston 
Latin Schdol. Cloth, 12mo. 434 pages. $1.00. Just out. 


PROMINENT FEATURES: 


Strictly Inductive Treatment. Conversation upon the text. 
Inductive English Grammar Lessons. P Instructive Pictorial Illustrations. 
The pupil’s work based wholly on Caesar. English Latin Exercises based on the text. 
Frequent Review Lessons. Valuable training for sight reading. 


English Parallels. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


Already Issued: An Inductive Latin Primer; An Induc- Specimen Copies of Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer 


tive Latin Method; An Inductive Greek Method and Caesar’s wij] be mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00. Special terms 
Gallic War. 


for introduction. Correspondence is cordially invited. 
in Preparation: Harper’s Vergil’s Aeneid; An Iaductive 
Greek Primer; Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Cicero’s Orations ; Supple- The Ancient Language Section of our List, describing — 
mentary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition; Homer’s II- f one hundred Grammars, Methods, Readers and Texts of Gree 


iad ; Supplementary Greek Reading and Greek Prose Composition. and Latin is sent free to all who apply. 


CINOINNATI American Book Company 
CHICAGO 


Please mention THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MAGAZINE 1892 


NOW READY. AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR. 


[42 Year 1891 has been marked by a greater advance than any 


similar period since the Magazine was established. Not only 
CH RISTMAS N UM BER. has the literary and artistic excellence been maintained and increased, 
CONTENTS: but a corresponding gain has been made in the sale and influence of 
AFLOAT ON THE NILE. Life on a dhabeeyeh by Mr.| the Magazine. At the end of 1891 the —s has — beak -_ 
and Mrs. E. H. BLASHFIFLD, many illustrations. 
THOS. BAILEY ALDRICH contributes an important | 140,000 month, and it may justly be 
boom. ELMWOOD, in Memo ot Jas, Russell Lowell. further improvements for the coming year will be proportionate to 
reproductions of paintings by Mr. Albert Moore. these largely increased opportunities. 
OB *S successful serial, 
THE WRECKER, is of renowned interest. 
THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPO, the first of a grou FOR N EXT YEAR. : 
on Kom Anions, by It is not possible to give, in a brief space, an account of all the features in 
Pee ay ' THE BOSTONI AN, “the Missing | P'eparation, but th: following announcements will indicate that the material is 
Man ” of the early legend. A ballad by Miss Louise deficient neither in importance nor range of subject : 
MOGEN GUINEY. 0 drawings by HOWARD PYLE. 
SHORT STORIES. THE OAK OF GEISMAR. astory of the 
THE POOR IN THE WORLD'S GREAT CITIES. 
ONT GON DOLIER. It is proposed to publish a series of articles, upon a scale not before attempted, 
SMITH. giving the results of special study and work among the poor of the great cities. 
b MI5S SARAH ORN JEW SIT, with illus hey will so in their 
rations by Herbert Henman. RGE FOR FRANCE, | the series will appeal to civiliz:d people the world over. e plan will include 
by — Waites Romance iy GEOnGn ae an account of the conditions of life in those cities {in many lands) where the 
BARD. PELEUSs TO THETIS, a poem by BESSIE results of research will be helpful for purp ses of comparison as well as for 
CHANDLER. Illustrated with a decorative border by | their own intrinsic interest. The treatment will be thoroughly popular and 
gaa THE POINT OF VIEW, short] the elaborate illustrations will make the subject vivid. Additional particulars 


may be found in the prospectus appearing in the Christmas number. 


IMPORT ANT MOMENTS The aim of tnis series of very short articles is to describe the signal occasions when some 


decisive event took place, or when some great experiment was firet shown to be successful,— 
such moments as that of the first use of the Atlantic cable, the first use of the telegraph and telephone, the first successful experiment with 


ether, the night of the Chicago fire, the scene at the moment of the vote on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, etc., etc. Each of the 
topics, it is expected. will be described by an eye-witness. 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. UNPUSLISHED REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS of this foremost among early 


American painters. Two articles, which will appear early inthe year, give most entertaining 
glimpses of the original-personality of this famous artist. A number of illustrations will lend additional interest to the articles. 
OUT OF DOOR P APERS In the early spring will be begun a number of seasonable articles, among them being: SMALL 
* COUNTRY PLACES, how to lay out and beautify them, by SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 
PISHING LORE FROM AN ANGLER'S NOTE BOOK, by Dr. Leroy M. Yar. MOUNTAIN STATION LIFE IN 
NEW ZEALAND, and RACING IN AUSTRALIA, by Sipney Dickinson. with illustrations by Birge Harrison. The illus- 
trations which will occompany this series are made from original material, either photographs or sketches, secured for this purpose. 


will be the subject of four articles by W.F. APTHORP. The author 
PARIS THEATRES AND CONCERTS , 


has had the advantage of unusual privileges and the cordial ———— 
r 


of some of the first actors, managers, and critics. Among the illustrations ate some by M. Morand, the artist of the Theatre ancais 
and himself a playwright. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN CITIES. 1°,2"ticles of great importance by MR. THOMAS CURTIS CLARKE, the 


well-known engineer, on this subject, will be, in all respects, among the most notable 


papers of the year, taking up their subject in its widest range and showing its increasing need of consideration with the enormous growth 
of our great towns. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL, SPEED ON RAILWAYS, Etc. the 


. CANAL, the result of a special inves- 
tigation of the present state of the undertaking, elaborately illustrated. There will be articles on the AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS 
(as the only profitably operated government systems existing), by D. H. NBALE; on the SPEED OF LOCOMOTIVES (which is 


i now attracting special attention), by H. WALTER WEBB; and on the GRBAT WATER-WAY FROM CHICAGO TO 
HE OCBAN, by LIBUT. CHARLES C, ROGERS, U.S. N. Illustrated. 


AMERIC AN ILLUSTRATORS A series of articles on modern illustrators, with examples of their work, will be begun 


. : early in the year. This will be of great interest to all readers who watch in the Maga- 
zine from month to month the drawings which, in these days, are so accurately reproduced as to represent the artist at his best. The 
group of illustrators, whose work will appear in this series, comprises VBDDER, COX, LOW, FROST, PYLE, BLUM, and others. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS of the Magazine, during the coming year, will be of increased interest and beauty. Not only have 


the services of the best American artists have been enlisted, but also several French painters and 
illustrators, whose work represents the very highest standard, have been engaged. Among others, CHARLES DELORT, L. MAR. 
CHETTI, ALBERT LYNCH, BUGENE MORAND, and many others whose works and names are equally well known.; 


MR ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSO will continue to contribute to the oo age during 1892. In addition to the 
. serial, “THE WRECKER,” which is now appearing, there will appear 

in an early number, an account of a journey which Mr. St¢venson, the grandfather of 

the novelist, made with Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Stevenson discovered this manuscript 


while looking over some old papers at his home in Samoa, and has written an intro- TERMS . $500 a Year 3 
duction to the narrative, » | 25ce. a Number. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNINC with the CHRISTMAS NUM BER. SPECIAL OFFER. Tas, mambeve Soe 
and a su 


CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, NeW | 


Vol. XXXIV.—No. 24. 
For Ohristmas. 


Diutson’s 


Muste Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued | 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Builliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 

Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collection. 
Each Song bas a ringing chorus. 

Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 

All these books are large sheet music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID, FOR 50 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
leading gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, oy hong 
d, ‘by 


etc. piled, thoroughly ph an b 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 
Price, $1.25 by mail. 

Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Colleges, 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. Pre by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW, Price, co cents by mail. 

Guitar Chords, | Chords forthe Banjo. 
A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail. 
Modet Practice Lessons. 
Athoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘‘The 
Repertoire,”” Dr. F. ROOT. Price, 25ets. by mail. 


Hlia Fortune. 
A new secular Cantata for Schoo!s, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE Rick. Price 30c, by mail. 


Ideal Four Iland 
i fi the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc, Edited 
by J.0.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1.00 by mail. 


The Musical Visitor. : 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per year. Single copies 15 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH co., 


Root & Sons Music Co., he Cincinnati, 0. 


Co, 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E, 16th St., New York’ 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


60 pages of new and apenniies Musie; only 15 cents. 
Special discount for introducti ‘nr to 8 -hools, ete , ete. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrish'rg, Pa. 


Ribots Works 


Price 15 Cents each, Paper 

cover. Free mail. 

No. 46. THE DISEASES OF MEMORY. 
52. THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. 
95. THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 

112. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 


The Humboldt Library of Science, 


19 Astor Place, 


New York. 
CATALOGUES FREE. eow 


Penusylvania— Philadelphia—Girard Blig. 


School Help and 

T ownsend’s Home Educator. Grace- 
ful and intelligent con- 

Wherewithal. versation, Easy and 


comprehensyve acquire- 
ment of all 
A Cloth Book, 8% x 544 inches; 2 pages of method; 
6 pages of completed exercises. Nothing like it for 
schools ; the tgreatest school device ever devised. 
50 cents per copy by contracts with Schoo! boards; 
$1 00 per copy to individuals. 

Send and get one. 

WHEREWITHAL COMPANY. 


LONGMANS? 


School Geography tor North America 


By GEORGE C. CHISHOLM, M.A, B Sc., and 
C H. A.M., Ph.D. With more than 70 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 384 pages $1 25. 


“ Especially well adapted to use in advanced classes of 
our Public Schools.” Boston Beacon. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
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